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THIS MONTH 

SILHOUETTED against the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and sym- 
bolizing the study of citizenship, are 
two Gaithersburg [Maryland] high- 
school students, Patsy Haward and 
Sandy Sandison. Next month’s em- 
phasis in the new JOURNAL cover 
series: ““Today’s Schools Are Good 


| Schools. They Teach the Three Rs.” 
Tue cover has special significance 
this month because of Citizenship 
Day, September 17. Suggestions to 
j help you plan vour observance— 
. “The Bookshelf,” and “Free or In- 
) / expensive” listings, both compiled 
with Citizenship Day in mind—ap- 
pear on pages 368 and 382. 
e 


Because this is the first issue to 
be prepared since the NEA regional 
conference on instruction in Minne- 
apolis and the New York City con- 
vention, it carries speeches from, and 
accounts of, both meetings. 


NEXT MONTH 


“Do Topay's schools do a_ better 
job of teaching the Three Rs than 
did the schools of ‘the good old 

. days’?” we asked the director of the 
NEA Research Division. We predict 
you'll read his objective answer more 
than once and then share it with lay- 
men. 





xy THE managing editor of THE Jour- 
— NAL, visiting Hawaiian schools last 
winter, was so much impressed with 
their democratic spirit that she asked 
for an article describing their contri- 
bution to the islands and to the rest 
of the United States. Watch for 
“We're Really All One Crowd.” 
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The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy cf the Association unless set by resolution. 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


WANT TO WIN 
FRIENDS among parent 
members of the PTA? It’s 
easy to do with magnetic Ff 
tape! PTA meetings be- . > 
come warm, interested, sod 
friendly gatherings when Wy 
parentscan hear the voices 
of their children tape recorded in actual 
classroom sessions. Tape reproduces every 
voice, every inflection with matchless 
fidelity, captures all the naturalness of 
youngsters being themselves. 





PARENTS BECOME ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC supporters of the school when 
they can hear with their own ears the 
results you’ve been accomplishing 
with their youngsters. In fact, ‘‘Tape 
Nights’’ at PTA meetings have proved 
sucheffective good-will builders, many 
schools now own new or additional 
tape recorders—gifts of enthusiastic 
parents! 


SLOW LEARNERS 
present a problem for busy 
instructors. Such students 
frequently lack confidence 
in themselves, are shy and 
less aggressive than their 
classmates. But one grade 
school teacher I know is solving the prob- 
lem—easily—-with the help of magnetic 
tape. She has her remedial group record 
those passages they read well, quickly 
erasing any mistakes, and then plays a 
program of the edited recordings to the 
entire class. Self-confidence comes quickly 
to slow students after several of these 
taped readings. 


YOU CAN FORGET about hiss, 
scratch and other disturbing surface 
noise when you use ‘“‘Scotch’’ Brand 
Magnetic Tape. ‘‘Dry’’ lubricated by 
an exclusive silicon process, ‘‘Scotch”’ 
Brand glides silently 
over your recorder head 
giving flawless reproduc- ‘{. 
tion even after thousands ne 














° 


of playings. Naturally, » 


that means ‘‘Scotch’’, =< ) 
. \ c \ le 
Brand is unusually eco- we 9 


nomical, because it lasts —— 
for years. 


HAVE ANY TAPE SUGGESTIONS 

. you'd like to pass on to others? Any record- 

ing questions I can try to answer? Send 

them in to me—c/o Educational Division, 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 

Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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® This feature of THE JOURNAL ts an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


No Pictures? 

IN AN age when the cost of elec- 
troplates and color processes is al- 
most prohibitive, I believe it would 
be hard to justify the 40 or so pic- 
tures in each issue of THE JOURNAL 
and its elaborate, multicolored 
covers. 

I would eliminate pictures, draw- 
ings, illustrations, elaborate covers, 
and all use of color processing. 

—CULVER G. MARTIN, Chatham, 
N. J. 

* How about it, readers? Do you 
agree or disagree? 5 


Free Time for Teachers 

Suggestions ranging from ‘“‘big- 
sister recess” to “floating” teach- 
ers were received in response to 
“Free Time for Teachers” by Mari- 
on Cranmore in the February 1954 
JOURNAL. . 

THE “Mothers’ Corps,” a volun- 
teer group, gives first-grade teachers 
much-needed free time at the Klon- 
dike School near Lafayette, Indiana. 
At least one mother is on duty each 


[Continued on page 325) 
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BEGIN THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR BY USING 
Perry Pictures 


Lovely sepia copies of the 
masterpleces—Art; Children; 
Poets and Authors; Historical, 
ete. Size 5%. x 8 TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or more. 
Interesting and instructive, 
Popular with all ages. 


56-page CATALOGUE pro- 
fusely illustrated, and 
sample pictures, for 25 
cents. 


Send for it Today! 


Or for 60 cents we will 
send 30 beautiful pictures 
selected especially for chil- 
es ~~) dren. 








The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


For special literature, cata- 
log, price list, booklet Plan- 
ning Your Playground or 
specifications, write Dept.B 
THE J. E. BURKE 
Playground Equipment Co. 


Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 





Paper 
Sculpture 


by Mary Grace Johnston 
Arts High School, 
Newark, N. J. 


Have you tried the 
fascinating experience 
of taking a flat sheet 
of paper and making 
three-dimensional de- 
signs—designs that 
sparkle with original- 
ity? 

This portfolio helps you 
to quickly and easily 
acquire the technique 
of making many beavu- 
tiful and useful things 
for school and home— 
from paper. 


IDEAS FOR 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


* Processes show how to cut, bend, score, fold, 
fasten, roll, curl, pleat, and assemble to 
make original paper sculpture. 

¢ Suggestions, both illustrated and written, for 
doing each piece. 

¢ 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches—each 
covering a different phase of working with 
paper. 

¢ Written by the author of the article on 
Paper Sculpture in NEA Journal for May 
1954. 

¢ Many superlative examples of paper sculp- 
ture in addition to basic forms. 

MANY USES 
Displays, posters, abstracts, exhibits, stage- 
craft, decorations of all kinds, fashion shows, 
pageants, and many other uses where paper 
and three-dimensional design add interest. 


Price $3.75 Postpaid 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS AD TODAY. 


Send no money now unless you wish—we'l! 
gladly bill you later. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


849 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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News and Trends 


NEA President Meets the Press 


NEA President Waurine Walker and NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr held an emergency press con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., July 19 to stress the urgent 
need for federal aid to school construction. The conference 
was called by Rex Turner, chairman, NEA Legislative Com- 
mission. Present were Washington correspondents for press 
associations, newspapers, and magazines. 


Reece Committee Ends Open Hearings 


The public phase of the hearings by the Special House 
Committee To Investigate Tax-exempt Foundations [Reece 
Committee] ended July 2 by a 3-2 committee vote. Rep- 
resentatives Angier Goodwin [R-Mass.] and Jesse Wolcott 
[R-Mich.] joined with Chairman B. Carroll Reece in ending 
the public hearings; Representatives Wayne Hays [D-Ohio] 
and Gracie Pfost [D-Idaho] voted to continue them. The 
committee agreed to give foundations and other organiza- 
tions an opportunity “within the next 15 days” to submit 
“sworn written statements” for the record. 


Both Representatives Hays and Pfost objected thruout 
the public sessions to the “one-sided presentation .of evi- 
dence against tax-exempt organizations,” and both have 
urged that tax-free groups be given a chance to present 
their views in public testimony. 


New York Convention Huge Success 


A record-breaking 13,093 teachers and friends of educa- 
tion actually registered for the NEA convention in New 
York City June 27-July 2. Of this number, 4975 were 
officially accredited delegates from affiliated state and local 
associations. Total attendance, including those who did not 
register, probably approached the 20,000 mark. 


Seven programs were held in the United Nations General 
Assembly Hall under the joint sponsorship of the UN and 
the NEA. A record-breaking 12,589 teachers visited the 
UN on the first three days of the convention, with Wed- 
nesday’s session, featuring an address by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt on Human Rights, breaking all previous UN 
attendance records. On that day 5389 teachers took the 
UN Guided Tours, the largest single-day record in the 
history of the UN headquarters. 


With the underlying theme “We Hold These Truths. . .” 
the convention heard top speakers from education, govern- 
ment, and civic life; elected new leadership; outlined the 
policies that would govern the organization thru the com- 
ing year; and adopted resolutions expressing the opinion 
of the organized profession. 


In their resolutions the delegates asserted that freedom 
of thought and expression and access to the thoughts of 
others are inalienable rights of the individual . . . con- 
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demned book burning and purges.. . . commended those 
who have resisted intimidating efforts of persons and 
organizations to force the cancellation of speakers . . . urged 
a spirit of fair play and goodwill in the approach to 
integration in the public schools . . . asserted that along with 
the home, the church, and the community, the school has 
a major responsibility for building moral and spiritual 
values . . . said that teachers should continue to prepare 
citizens to meet America’s growing responsibilities in world 
affairs . . . recognized the importance of the traditional 
fundamentals . . . but expressed belief that additional 
fundamentals are essential! to meet new and continually 
emerging needs, e.g., life adjustment, family living, physical 
and mental health, safety, economic and civic competence, 
and wholesome recreation . welcomed constructive 
criticism of the public schools but pointed out that often 
the real purpose of: general and irresponsible attacks is 
found to be the reduction of school costs, curtailment of 
school program, or the accomplishment of ulterior purposes 
. recognized the right of legislative bodies to conduct 
investigations directed toward prospective legislation but 
said that without adequate safeguards for the Constitutional 
rights of citizens, activities of investigating committees 
may gravely threaten the local control of schools . . . re- 
affirmed the Association’s stand for an independent US 
Office of Education under a National Board of Education 
. . . recommended a beginning salary of at least $4000 for 
the bachelor’s degree with adequate teacher preparation and 
a salary of at least $9000 for a master’s degree and 15 
years of teaching experience . . . recommended the right to 
vote at age 18. . . said the schools should continue to stress 
education regarding the harmful effects of narcotics and 
cigarettes . . . recommended that the NEA provide a fulltime 
observer to the United Nations . . . urged a comprehensive 
celebration of the NEA centennial in 1957... 


At the recommendation of the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Directors, the Representative Assembly also 
passed a resolution calling for the establishment of a joint 
committee with the Magazine Publishers Association. The 
purpose of the joint committee would be “to develop na- 
tional joint projects, investigate areas where united action 
can serve useful purposes for both groups, and cooperate 
in reporting to the public matters pertaining to education.” 


Anti-red Textbook Act Declared Void 


On May 10, the Circuit Court of Montgomery, Alabama, 
declared the state’s anti-red textbook measure, Act 888, 
void, unenforceable, and in violation of the 14th Amend- 
ment of the US Constitution. [See NEA JouRNAL, February 
1954, page 67.] 


The court beld that there was convincing evidence to 
indicate that the job of keeping communist textbooks and 
writings from being introduced into Alabama's schools 
and colleges is being competently handled by Alabama 
school teachers, the State Textbook Committee, the State 
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Board of Education, the State Department of Education, 
and the textbook companies themselves. 


Citizenship Conference Scheduled 


The Ninth National Conference on Citizenship will be 
held in Washington, D.C. September 15-17, 1954. These 
national conferences originated thru the joint action of the 
NEA and the US Department of Justice. A recently granted 
Congressional Charter has established the conference as 
an independent organization. For this reason, the Ninth 
Conference will be the final one for which the NEA and 
the Department of Justice will be the principal sponsors. 


The Citizenship Committee and the Defense Commis- 
sion of the NEA represented the Association in the develop- 
ment of these important national meetings, which during 
the last nine years have brought together representatives 
of nearly 1000 major national organizations. 


Pledge Wording Changed 


On June 14 President Eisenhower signed a bill to insert 
into the Pledge of Allegiance the words ‘under God.” The 
pledge now ends, “one nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 


Early Receives Honorary Degree 


William A. Early, NEA junior pastpresident, received an 
honorary doctor's degree last spring from Emory and Henry 
College, Emory, Virginia. 


Teaching Profession Honored 


In special convocations and other ways, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bicentennial Celebration has stressed the essential 
unity of all education and the importance of the teaching 
profession. 


On July 1, Columbia's president, Grayson Kirk, conferred 
honorary degrees upon 20 leaders of public education in 
the US and other countries. Three of the American educa- 
tors so honored are members of the NEA-AASA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, and the fourth is a former 
member. All four received the ~— degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters. 


They are William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary and 
secretary general of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession; Henry H. Hill, president 
of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee; William Jansen, superintendent of schools of New _ 


York City and EPC chairman; and Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
superintendent of public instruction, Washington. 


On July 20, Columbia saluted six teachers “as truly rep- 


resentative of the best ideals and purposes of their profes- 


sion.”’ Four of the six are NEA members, and one, Harold 


C. Hand, University of Illinois, was formerly vicechairman 
of the NEA Defense Commission. The other NEA mem- 
bers so honored are Fern Collier, John Marshall Highschool, 
Oklahoma City; Ada Shockley, first grade, College Elemen- 
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tary School, Ellensburg, Washington; and Helen M. Trask, 
third grade, Munsey Park School, Manhasset, New York. 


Research Award Made 


Joan Lois Goodman of Passaic, New Jersey, has been 
awarded a $2000 fellowship for outstanding achievement 
in educational measurement. The fellowship, sponsored an- 
nually by the World Book Company, was awarded by the 
American Educational Research Association, an NEA de- 
partment. 


Educators Die 


James B. Edmonson, dean-emeritus of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, died June 4 at his home in 
Ann Arbor. Dr. Edmonson was a member of the NEA- 
AASA Educational Policies Commission from 1935 to 
1943 and rendered many other distinguished services to the 
NEA and to the profession. 


Charles H. Shamel, noted engineer, educator, lawyer, and 
philanthropist, died in Los Angeles on May 20. In 1948 
Dr. Shamel deeded to the NEA the Nanjemoy property, 
a 230-acre tract of land in Charles County, Maryland. 


Mumford Heads Library of Congress 


New librarian of Congress is Lawrence Quincy Mumford, 
president of the American Library Association and formerly 
director of the Cleveland Public Library. 


Education Writers Receive Awards 


Three writers and one newspaper received the fout 
awards given annually by the Education Writers Association 


. for outstanding contributions to the progress of education 


writing. 


Those receiving the awards were: Carl T. Rowan of the 
Minneapolis Tribune; Frank Dostal of che Rochester [N. 
Y.] Democrat-Chronicle; Elsa Butcher, school supervisor, 
for her column in the Las Cruces [New Mexico] Sun-News, 
and the Christian Science Monitor, for its “outstanding 
coverage of education thruout the year and around the 
world.” 


Special citations went to the Erie [Pa.] Dispatch, Carl 
Vines of the Greenville [S. C.] Piedmont, Robert S. Wells 
of the Detroit News, and John Calene of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Changes of Address Needed 


NEA members are urged to notify Records, NEA, in ad- 
vance of a change in postoffice address. Such cooperation 
will help insure prompt delivery of THE JOURNAL, and 
will reduce handling and mailing costs. 


Late Report on NEA Membership 


There were 3300 new NEA life members during the 
period of March 19 thru July 13. [See page 364.] 
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[Continued from page 322] 
noon hour to play simple games 
with the children out-of-doors, or 
in bad weather, to sing songs, play 
records, or otherwise keep them en- 
tertained in the school rooms. 

—Adapted from “Time Out for 
Teacher’ by GWEN VANDERBILT in 
the Farm Journal at the suggestion 
of Mrs. C. M. Wetthoft, Chatham, 
N. Y., and Doris Geier, Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho. 


Our schedule is arranged so that 
a fulltime physical-education super- 
visor and a fulltime music and art 
teacher relieve classroom teachers 
for an average of at least 30 minutes 
per day. The physical-education 
supervisor is in charge of the play 
periods with the assistance of a 
different classroom teacher each 
day. The music and art teacher at- 
tempts to visit each classroom twice 
a week and this usually provides a 
free period for the regular teacher. 

Because of an _ efficient safety 
patrol of eighth-graders, hall duty 
for teachers is reduced to one week 
out of every 12. 

—H. H. HARLAN, superintendent, 





Elmendorf Territorial School, El- 
mendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


BECAUSE of crowded conditions, 
we have two shifts of teachers and 
pupils. Morning teachers work 
from 8 to 12, have lunch from 12 
to 12:30, a free period from 12:30 
to 1:30. 

‘Teachers on the afternoon shift 
have a free period from 11 to 12 
and work with pupils from 12:30 
to 4:30. 

Once a week I combine lunch 
and free period in order to take 
my students on field trips connected 
with their reading lessons. 

—KATIE WRIGHT, Washington Ele- 
mentary School, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


LACKING free time, why not en- 
deavor to have time free from ten- 
sion and strain? 

I try to have such a time in my 
classroom every morning between 
9:30 and 10. By 9:30, the day’s sign- 
board has been explained, ques- 
tions have been answered, and 
needed materials are at hand. I en- 
courage the children to work on 


their own and to think for them- 
selves, altho in cases of real need 
I’m always available. 

I can think of nothing that will 
teach citizenship, human relations, 
and good work habits better than 
this quiet work period when each 
child, relaxed, progresses at his own 
speed, while the teacher, relaxed, 
finds time for small duties that can 
be done better during the regular 
school hours than at any other 
time, and just as well with children 
in the room. 


—NINA_ ROSIER, second - grade 
teacher, Osage, Monongalia 


County, W. Va. 


ALL our teachers have twenty 
minutes of free time each day. In 
September the children in each 
room choose a girl and a boy from 
the sixth grade that they would like 
to have serve as “helpers’’ or teacher 
assistants. At 10:15 every morning 
these chosen assistants, who have 
been given guidance by _ the 
teachers, take their groups out on 
the playground. If the weather does 
not permit this, they have indoor 


[Continued on page 326| 








15 YEARS OF PROGRESS at Coronet Files 


The phenomenal growth of Coronet Films has no parallel among producers of educational motion 


pictures. Fifteen years ago, the company made its first 16mm sound film for classroom use. Today, 


Coronet production teams have completed and released nearly 600 pedagogically superior motion 


pictures. Most of these have been produced during the past seven years and are of the highest 
technical and academic quality obtainable today. 


At Coronet, each film is the result of painstaking research . . . collaboration with leading educators 


... careful production . . . 


meticulous editing . . . testing and revisions before release. Therefore, 


each completed film assures accuracy, reliability and planned effectiveness. 


See for yourself why Coronet has set the standards by which all other instructional films are judged. 


Preview prints of these newest releases are now available. Request them today. 
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Jimmy Visits the City 
Fun with Speech Sounds 


Western Europe: An Introduction 
Western Germany: The Land and the People 
The Meaning of Conservation 
* The Calendar: Days, Weeks, Months 
Life in Northern Lands—Norway 
Scandinavian Lands: Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
The Holy Land: Background for History and Religion 


Coronet films 


Dept. NE-954 


Coronet Building, Chicago ], Ill. 
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When you teach arts and crafts you want 
good ideas—new, stimulating, crisp ideas 
that spark creativeness in your pupils. 
Ideas that are modern. Ideas that help you. 
Ideas from successful artcraft leaders. 


YOU GET ALL this and more from the ten big 
illustrated issues SCHOOL ARTS brings you— 
one for each school month, September- June. Over 
20,000 artcraft teachers subscribe to it and use it 
every day of the school year to make their teaching 
easier—more stimulating and creative. What better 
testimonial than satisfied users—increasing in num- 
bers every year. Must be they like it. Must be it's 
helping them. SCHOOL ARIS will help you, too. 


HERE IS A GLIMPSE of a few of the timely 
activities the editors have planned to help you 
this school year: 

Group Activities for Grades. 

Teacher Evaluation. 

Arteralt Integration 


—— 
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Masks and Puppets. 
Drawing and Painting. 
Holiday Activities. 





Crafts for the Grades. Silk Screen. 
Creative Planning for Teachers. Murals. 
Developing Original Designs. Mobiles. 


Check These Helpful Features 
® Large pictures motivate the text. 


© Index tabs for quick reference by subject. 


And what's more, you use the ideas SCHOOL 
ARTS brings you with confidence, because articles 
are written by artcraft leaders with knowledge and 
understanding of your particular needs and wants, 


THE EDITOR, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Buffalo 
Teachers College, has been a teacher throughout 
his adult life. As a teacher in public schools; and 
now in a college training teachers, he knows from 
firsthand experience just the material you want for 
classroom use—the helpful, practical kind. 


® Crisp, modern pages for easier reading. 


® Clip and file each article without destroying 
others. 


© Feature departments written especially for the 
busy teacher: The Beginning Teacher, Here's 
How, New Teaching Aids, Editorial, Items 
of Interest, Letters from Readers, News Digest. 


ALL THIS HELP is yours to use and enjoy in the busy year ahead. Fill in the 
coupon below and let SCHOOL ARTS be your artcraft ‘assistant’ for the 
next ten month. SEND NO MONEY NOW. We'll gladly bill you later. 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine For 53 years the leading art education magazine 
849 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. artcralt teachers have used to help and inspire them. 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 issues. 
Enclosed find $5.00. C1) Send bill payable Oct. 15 
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recess using folk dances, films, and 
the like. 

During this period, the principal 
is on duty in a supervisory capacity, 
going from group to group and 
helping in whatever way is needed. 

—MRS. BRUCE C. MC LEAN, princi- 
pal, Armstrong Elementary School, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


IN our school system, we are 
privileged to drop into the lounge 
for coffee or cokes and 10 or 15 
minutes of relaxation any morning 
after 10 oclock. 

While a teacher is out of his 
room, one of the students is in 
charge, carrying out work that has 
been planned in advance. 
—RACHEAL SANDERS, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 


Why can’t floating teachers be 
hired to visit designated schools in 
a school system to relieve the 
harassed classroom teacher and give 
her a much-needed free period? 

—JAN GIBSON, first-grade teacher, 
Lincoln School, Waterloo, Iowa. 


“BIG-SISTER” recess provides free 
time for teachers in our school. The 
“big sisters” are girls of junior-high 
or highschool age whose grades are 
satisfactory and who want to par- 
ticipate in the program. They direct 
games and activities planned in ad- 
vance by the teachers. 

—IRENE BRATTON WHITE, first- 
grade teacher, Lake View School, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


A Suggested Change 

Why not call kindergarten first 
grade? Then parents who think of 
kindergarten teaching as baby-sit- 
ting would accept it as the valuable 
learning experience it is. Their idea 
of kindergarten as play would 
change to appreciation for the need- 
ed readiness period. 

The children involved would 
have more of a feeling of being a 
part of the school. 

If we can justify the philosophy 
of the kindergarten program—and 
there’s no question of its worth— 
we should bring it into the school 
in name as well as fact. It’s not a 
frill to be omitted if undesirable 
economic conditions prevail. 


—HARRY B. GORTON, principal, 
Spring City [Pa.] Elementary 
School. 
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CONTEST RULES 
The main purpose of this contest is to discover new 


ways in which the Flo-master — “the miracle pen 
with the felt tip” — is used in schools. That is why 
you are invited to write a letter stating how the Flo- 
master has helped you in your work and to send in a 


specimen of your work, (Read the Contest Rules at 
S the right.) 


1 RRR 


To get you started on your letter here are some of 
the uses of the Flo-master we know about. You prob- 
ably have discovered many others. 

¢ Making flash-cards, charts, posters, maps 


¢ Wall displays of nursery rhymes and illustrations 
¢ Object identification cards (piano, chair, ete.) 
¢ Reading and pronunciation cards 


e Wall charts of pupils’ accomplishments (list of 
books read, attendance, etc.) 


e Seasonal and activity posters (Easter, Christmas, 
etc.) 
e Window decorations 


¢ Marking athletic equipment 


If you haven’t used a Flo-master you'll be delighted 
with this revolutionary pen. It writes on any surface 
— plastic, wood, paper, metal — with broad lines or 











thin lines — heavy or light. The flow of ink is accu- Contest Jud es 
] ‘olled b tomatic valve MISS MARY J. FRANCIS, Director of Elementary Edu- 
rately controlled by an au . . cation, Newark, New Jersey 
Flo-master inks in eight colors are instant-drying, mas. LUCHE H. LATTING, State Elementary School 
ww . upervisor, Denver, Colorado 
waterproof, smudge-proof. ‘ SR. MARY JANET, Curriculum Consultant, Commission 
YOU can win one of these valuable prizes. Remem- on American Citizenship, The Catholic University of 
° ap, : erica, Washington, D. C. 
ber, there are 108 prizes in all. So read the Contest PROF. F. DEAN McCLUSKY, Dept. of Education, Uni- 
Rules—and, incidentally, note the names of the judges versity of California, Los Angeles, California 
—all leading educators. And now it’s up to you to MRS. EDITH S. MCCALL, Reading Counselor and Ad- 
send along your entries. : 


visor on Visual Aids to Public Schools, La Grange, 
Illinois. 





o-master 


The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 
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The presence of this seal indicates 
that all nutrition statements in 
the advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. 
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jand to the growth processes. 
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Just giving the hungry teen-ager 
enough food to satisfy his or her appe- 
tite won’t necessarily satisfy nutri- 
tional needs as well—the diet must 
supply all the nutrients required for 
this period of rapid development. 

Greater independence in choice of 
foods begins at this age. Emotional 
changes occur. Physical growth is 
rapid, and activity is intensified. 
Faulty food fads and poor eating habits 
should be guarded against. 

Physical growth of the adolescent 
means rapid growth of the long bones 
with greatly increased storage of cal- 
cium and other minerals.! The amount 
of protein deposited in muscle and 
other soft tissues is also increased. 

Growth always requires energy, most 
economically supplied by fat and car- 
bohydrate. Minerals and vitamins are 
essential to the utilization of energy 
For in- 
stance, thiamine is essential to metabo- 
lism of carbohydrates ...vitamin D 
is essential to normal calcification of 
bone. 

The chart shows how the protective 
foods can be combined to meet the 
nutritional needs of teen-age growth. 
Dairy foods are our best source of 
calcium and riboflavin. .. provide gen- 
erous quantities of high quality pro- 
tein ...contribute fat and carbohy- 
drate in a form not available from 
other foods... supply important quan- 
tities of pre-formed vitamin A and of 
thiamine ...and other essential nu- 
trients as well. 

One to one and one-half quarts of 
milk, or its equivalent in other dairy 
foods—cheese, ice cream and butter—are 
recommended for inclusion in the daily 
diet of the rapidly growing teen-ager. 
1Stearns, G. The human requirement of 


calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium. J. 
Am. Med. Assn. 142:478, (Feb.) 1950. 
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Since 1915... the National 
Dairy Council, a non-profit 
organization, has been de- 
voted to nutrition research 
and education to extend the 
use of dairy products. 
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Then and Now 


HE first meeting of the NEA Representa- 

tive Assembly held at Des Moines in 1921 
and its 33rd held in New York City in 1954 
furnish an interesting contrast. This writer 
helped to serve that first Assembly and has 
attended all but one of them since then. 

From its beginning in 1857 to 1920 the 
NEA was a mass meeting, governed by what- 
ever members happened to attend a particu- 
lar convention. By a change in its charter 
signed by Woodrow Wilson in May 1920 and 
a corresponding change in its bylaws adopted 
in July at Salt Lake City, provision was made 
for a representative system. When this writer 
came to Washington on September 8, 1920, 
to start the Division of Publications and the 
NEA Journat, the Association was in a dra- 
matic transition. The old form of government 
had been abolished; the new could not take 
effect until state and local associations had 
voted to afhliate, which would entitle them to 
send delegates to the new Assembly. ‘Tele- 
grams began to pour in telling of state and lo- 
cal afhliations. Thus the new NEA was born. 

The Association was then small (some 25,- 
000 persons paid NEA dues for 1919-20) , but 
it was growing rapidly, and there was much 
talk of the democratization of the profession, 
whose leaders up to then had been largely ad- 
ministrators—partly because teachers on an 
average salary of $860 a year couldn’t afford 
much travel. Great effort was made to plan for 
the first Assembly to make it as effective as 
possible. There were no precedents. There 
were then only four small NEA headquarters 
divisions—field, records, business, and publi- 
cations—to service the meeting. These met 
each morning at 6 AM with President Fred M. 
Hunter and Secretary J. W. Crabtree to go 
over the day’s activities. 

Only 553 delegates took part in the Des 
Moines meeting (as compared with almost 
5000 in New York City), but for its time it 
was a great meeting. The new Representative 
Assembly gave teachers in all parts of the 
country a sense of participation. It began to 





iron out conflicts that had grown up under the 
old order. Classroom teachers were beginning 
to take leadership. Superintendents who had 
threatened to secede began to be more friend- 
ly. Plans were made to establish the NEA Re- 
search Division the next year. 

The general theme, ‘““The American Pro- 
gram in Education,” was ably presented by 18 
speakers. The new Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals was just getting started. 

State associations too were in the process of 
reorganization. Pioneer fulltime state secre- 
taries were laying foundations for the state as- 
sociations we know today. 

The New York City meeting of the Assem- 
bly reached a new high not only in the num- 
ber of delegates, but in interest and under- 
standing of the policies and work of the Asso- 
ciation. There were not only nine times as 
many delegates, they were probably more 
than 100 times as effective. The gap between 
the leaders and the rank and file was much 
less. Whereas leaders at Des Moines were 
numbered in scores, at New York they were 
numbered in hundreds. ‘The democratization 
talked about at Des Moines has been largely 
achieved. Problems and conflicting issues are 
met in a spirit of mutual tolerance and under- 
standing in an effort to give everyone a full 
hearing and to seek the best answer. 

The New York City Convention should 
mark a new turning point in the Association's 
growth. The Centennial Action Program is at 
midpoint. Three years have passed and three 
years are to go before the great celebration in 
Philadelphia in 1957. If each of the nearly 
5000 delegates who sat in the Assembly in 
New York will carry back to his constituency 
the inspiration of the New York meeting and 
work with vigor toward one or more of the 
CAP goals, our profession should be able to 
celebrate its Centennial three years from now 
with a sense of great accomplishment and a 
rich hope for its second century. 


Sey Elmer Mangan, EDITOR 
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NEW YORK CITY HIGHLIGHTS 


2, 
a 


The largest Representative Assembly 1 in the Association’ s 
history almost 5000 registered de legates. 


The deep interest in the Umted Nations—on one day 
5389 yp Mave meetings held in the UN and took guided 
tours—a new record for UN. 


The efficient and friendly functioning of the NEA Rep- 
resentative Assembly under the skilled leadership of 
President William A. Early. 

The spontancous response to the building fund for the 
NEA Educational Center—some 580 new life members. 
* The general appreciation of delegates and members for 
the fine accommodations in Malisee Square Garden and 
in the various hotels. 

The Classroom Teacher Night, including a banquet 
attended by more than 2100 educators ‘al friends 
followed by a pageant, ““Through Freedom's Door,” 
presented by the New York City Schools under the 


direction of Evelyn Konigsberg, chairman, 


2, 
* 


2, 
° 


2, 
+ 


es 


% The participation of Future Teachers of America, in- 
cluding their own meetings, their second Notables 
dinner, and recognition as honor guests at the Celebri- 
ties dinner. 


= 


The intelligent interest and understanding of professional 
problems by members of the Assembly. 

* The wide mterest im the large commercial exhibits—the 
first at a summer mecting since 1942. 

The adoption for the first time of a budget totaling 
more than $3,000,000. 

The outstanding addresses of Ralph Bunche, William G, 
Carr, Grayson Kirk, Ralph ian Billic Davis, 


and S mucl Brownell. 


2, 
fe 


* The music, garety, and color added by the delegates from 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 


The widespread interest and participation in the com- 
mission, committec, and discussion group meetings. 


* The reasonable approach of the resolutions committee 
in its desire to be fair to all parts of the profession in 
dealing with the problem of segregation. 

* The growing sense of confidence and unity im the profes- 
sion aad of faith in education. 


All-star NEA Builders 


Every NEA life member is asked to enlist another 
NEA life member this year. What a wonderful op- 
portunity to make a significant contribution to the 
building of our united teaching profession! Why not 
go further and recruit 10 or more new life members 
and thus win a place on the All-star team? Inspiring 


records are being made every month in this field. Is 












your state or city represented? A five-point star [ye] is 
awarded for each 10 life members an individual has 
recruited, and a circled star [@] for each 50. Write 
the NEA for copies of The ABC’s of Life Membeyr- 
ship to use in your recruiting. Here are the All-star 


Builders as of June 30, 1954. Not included in this 
record are some 580 life members recruited at the 


New York City convention. 


Alice W. Arden [Ga.] *% % 29 
Dorothy C. Ash [lowa] * 13 
Eleanor C. Biebl [Minn.] % 10 
Margaret Boyd [Ohio] * *%& %& *% 42 
Calvin Brannen [Texas] * %& *% 31 
Babetta Brehaus [Ohio] % 10 

James A. Bright [Ohio] * *% 23 

Ruth A. Broom [Ill.] *% 10 

Pauline T. Bryant [Ohio] *% %& 25 
Velma Buckingham [Oreg.] *% 12 

R. W. Burgett [Ill.] % % 22 

Mrs. Luther Burkett [Texas] * %& %& % 48 
William G. Carr [D. C.] % 13 

Oren T. Casey [Ohio] *% 13 

Ethelyn M. Chisum [Texas] ¥ % 26 
Henry Claywell [Fla.] % 13 

Ada Coffey [Mo.] *% *% 26 

Mildred Cook [Texas] #% 15 

Robert W. Cook [Ohio] *% 10 
Elizabeth G. Corbett [Ohio] *%& & & 36 
J. F. Corkern [La.] % 15 

Glen M. Cree [Ind.] % 10 

Elmer Crowley [Idaho] *% % 23 
Byron Davis [Texas] % 12 

Nan Temple Davis [W. Va.] *%& % 24 
George H. Deer [La.] OO % *& ® 131 
Gordon M. Deering [Texas] *% 14 
Mary DeLong [Va.] * 16 

Phyllis L. Devine [Mass.] *% 12 
Samuel Dixon [Md.] *% 11 

C. H. Dresher [Kans.] % 15 

Edward C. Elliott [Oreg.] *% 16 
Laura Farnam [Minn.] *% 11 

Arlene Fenton [Ohio] *% 11 

Norman W. Fogt [Ohio] *% 10 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] %& %& *% 39 
Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] *% 11 
Joe L. Gettys [lowa] *% 13 

Janet Grauberger [Colo.] % 11 
Audrey S. Graham [Pa ] OO x% 116 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] *% %& *% 30 
Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] * % 21 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] OO© 104 
Harry Haw [Calif.] % 10 

Milton A. Heckman [Ohio] *% 15 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] *% %& *& & 43 
Barton K. Herr [lll.] *%& % 28 

V.L. Hershey [S. Dak.] *% 12 

Roy Hinch [Ohio] *& *% 20 
Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] *% 17 
Francis Holsinger [Md.] * % 20 
Jeff L. Horn [Texas] *% 11 

M. G. Hunt [N. Mex.] *% 18 
Dorothy Ingram [Texas] % 15 
Kenneth |. Jonson [lowa] * 13 
Richard B. Kennan [Md.] *% 12 
Joseph Kise [Minn.] © 55 

Arnold Kittleson [Minn.] % 16 
Josephine Koogler [N. Mex.] %* % 28 
Josephine Kremer [Minn.] % 11 
Mabel R. Kress [lowa] *% 14 
Millicent C. Kust [lll.] #% 17 

Clara Lamb [Kans.] *% 13 

Elma C. LeBlond [Conn.] % 12 
Edmund C. Lee [Minn.] *% 13 

R. R. Lewis [N. Mex.] *% 13 


Velma Linford [Wyo.] *% 18 

Esther March [Ohio] % % 23 

R. B. Marston [Md.] ¥ 14 

Hazel McC. McCollough [lowa] * 13 

Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] % 18 

Mildred McCormick [La.] % * % 38 

Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] %& % 27 

Paul A. Miller [Ohio] % 11 

Charles L. Mills [N. Mex.] % % 22 

Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] *% * * 38 

Glenn Moon [Conn.] *% 13 

Grace C. Moore [Del.] % 11 

Joy Elmer Morgan [D. C.] O@% 66 

W. 1. Morris [N. C.] %& & & & 43 

Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] OOOO 
OO k & & 334 

Edna Mundt [Wash.] %& %& & & 43 

Isadore Munger [Ariz.] % 11 

Mary F. Noecker [Mich.] % 13 

Earl Nunn [N. Mex.] #% 11 

H. C. Pannell [N. Mex.] % 13 

Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] @ %& %& & & 99 

Margaret Perry [Oreg.] % 10 

Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] *% %& *& 34 

Palmer Petteway [Fla.] % % 26 

Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.]: % 12 

Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] @ 59 

Louese Phillips [Mo.] * % 29 

Hibbard Polk [Texas] % % 24 

Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] % 15 

Lena Porreca [N. J.] %& %& *& 35 

J. Howard Quick [lll.] #% 11 

F.R. Rice [Texas] % %& 26 

Helen K. Ryan [Ill.] @ 59 

Didio B. Salas [N. Mex.] % 12 

F. L. Schlagle [Kans.] *% %& & *& 43 

Emma Scott [Ark.] ¥ 11 

Martha A. Shull [Ores.] OO *% 113 

Joseph Siegman [Pa.] % 12 

S. R. Slade [Wis.] % 11 

Florence Smith [Mo.] *% 16 

Haskell Smith [N. Mex.] *% 13 

May C. Smith [N. J.] % 11 

John Starie [N. H.] *% 19 

Betty Stautsenberger [Ohio] *% 18 

Joseph H. Stevens [Tenn.] *% 10 

Gordon K. Stevenson [Calif.] % 10 

W. P. Stokes [Texas] % 10 

S. David Stoney [S. C.] *% % 26 

Travis Stovall [N. Mex.] @%& *% 75 

James E. Thomas [Tenn.] *% 10 

lola Tillapaugh [lowa] *% 11 

Mary Titus [D. C.] #% 14 

Edward E. Torres [N. Mex.] *% 19 

Ewald Turner [Oreg.] *% 11 

Waurine Walker [Texas] *%& % 26 

Kermit L. Walters [La.] *% 10 

Roy Waters [Conn.] *% 10 

Claude A. Welch [Kans.] ¥% 10 

Louise E. Weller [Calif.] % 10 

Alan E. Wheaton [Ohio] % 14 

Arnold W. Wolpert [Calif.] %* 15 

Helen W. Wood [Ohio] *% 11 

Wilson E. Woods [W. Va.] %& 11 

Elizabeth Yank [Calif.] % 13 
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TO THE NEW TEACHER... 


ELI AARON PHOTO 
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Miss Walker 


NEA president says WAURINE WALKER 


F WELCOME you, a new teacher, into a challenging and rewarding profession. 

There is the challenge of giving meaning and reality to our American tradi- 
tions and heritage and imparting them to the youth of the nation. As a teacher, 
you will have the responsibility of building a profound confidence in and a 
courageous zeal for public education. Yours will be the task of developing 
generation of citizens equipped to insure a democratic, a productive, and an 
enlightened way of life. 

Just how rewarding the profession will prove to be ita in large part on 
how clearly you realize that you are on the threshold of a career of learning as 
well as teaching. You must realize that your college pein ik has only 
equipped you to begin your career. The changes in our economic and social life 
must be matched by adjustment of educational life. As a teacher, you will find 


that you must constantly meet new situations in your thinking and 


in your 
classroom. 


You have spent many years preparing for this moment and undoubtedly have 
a sound foundation. But every hour of every day you must build on that founda- 
tion, because without continuing intellectual and professional growth, you will 
be neither a good teacher nor a happy teacher. 

Your opportunities in teaching will be limited only by your vision, your abili- 
ties and how you use them, your character, and your determination. 

Rewarding also will be your service to your professional organization at the 
local, state, and national levels. You will quickly come to have a deep sense of 
pride in the work of these groups. 

The obligation to one’s profession extends beyond that of membership and 
financial support. It requires active, enthusiastic participation 


in association 
affairs. 


It requires sharing in decisions on policy and helping in continuous 
refinement of programs. It requires building and maintaining high standards for 
the profession in order to improve educational services. 

A united profession means not only universal membership; it means universal 
sharing in the responsibilities of the professional organization. The goals of our 
profession can be reached only by the combined efforts of teachers who are 
willing to share ideas, to work for better schools, and to speak out for the needs 
of children. 

Yes, teaching is more challenging and rewarding than any other profession! 

To our profession you bring the enthusiasm and vigor of youth, the fruits 
of your years of preparation, the excitement of new ideas. All these we welcome 
gladly because your abilities renew our spirits and interest. 


We who have served a little longer pledge our cooperation and support to you 


as we welcome you into the fellowship of teachers! + 
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He American public school is 
dedicated to the proposition 
that each person must learn to ac- 
cept the responsibility of intelligent 
citizenship. If he is to assume that 
responsibility, he must be taught to 
read intelligently. 

Methods used in the teaching of 
reading today out of thou- 
sands of studies made, checked, and 
rechecked in a dozen different fields. 
‘They grow out of the accumulated 


experiences and classroom practice 


a | Ow 


of thousands of teachers who have 
devoted themselves to finding out 
the ways in which children learn. 
But learning to read is still a dif- 
ficult art for two principal reasons: 


Vr. Reynolds is 
Cumberland 
New York. 


principal of the 
School in Great Neck, 










































































--an interpretation for parents 


First, reading involves symbols 
which in themselves have no mean- 
ing and must be combined in 
countless variations to make new 
symbols which do have meaning. 
Second, reading is 


not demon- 


strable. 

In speaking, which also deals 
with symbols, the child listens and 
imitates until he attains adult skill. 
jut in reading, the child looks at 
the printed page and then at his 
mother’s face as she reads and won- 
ders what magic has taken place. 


Mucu of what we do in the teach- 
ing of reading grows out of a few 
premises which were once largely 
overlooked. One is that 
succeeds like success. 


nothing 

The child whose first reading ex- 
periences are crowned with success 
attacks a difficult enterprise with a 
vest Which often carries him thru to 
ereater and greater successes. This 
is one reason why a child begins to 
read with what is called a “sight 
vocabulary.” A child who is ready 
to read can acquire a sight vocabu- 
lary of several hundred words com- 
paratively quickly and easily. With 
these words he can hold a_pre- 
primer in his own two hands and 
read, 

He is beginning to utilize one 
form of word attack, that of recog- 
nizing a word thru its visual config- 
uration—its shape. This skill alone 
will not get him very far, but it 
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READ** 


gives him a rewarding degree of 
success, and it will help him to use, 
almost at once, other forms of word 
attack. 

In the “‘good old days’”” he would 
have begun by learning the alpha- 
bet and the sounds the letters were 
reputed to have, then by blending 
the individual letter sounds into 
syllables, and finally by joining the 
syllables into the words. 

The fact that this painstaking 
procedure required a mental age 
way beyond that of most first- 
graders and often led to a halting, 
meaningless kind of reading didn’t 
bother either parents or teachers 
for much too long a time. Of course, 
modern teachers, believe a 
child should know the letters of the 
alphabet, but not as a first step to 
such an intricate process. 

Incidentally, one should not for- 
get that in years past high failure 
rates were the rule. In one large 
American city 50 years ago, records 
show 60°% of 7941 first-graders had 
been tailed one or more times. 
Since promotion was based largely 
upon ability to read, it is clear that 
all was not perfect in the reading 
program of yesterday. 


too, 


ANOTHER premise of the modern 
reading program is that if learning 
to read is to be successful, it must 
be meaningful. Complete reliance 
on a phonetic-analysis approach to 
word identification puts all the em- 
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phasis upon the intricate mechan- 
ics of words and little or no em- 
phasis upon reading lor meaning. 
Phonetic analysis is too complicat- 
ed tor most six-year-olds to under- 
stand. 

Teachers make sure that children 
understand. By using pictures, by 
encouraging the child to think 
ahead to probable outcomes, and by 
reviewing with many different tech- 
nics, they constantly make it clear 
to the child that the whole purpose 
of his reading is to understand and 
know something he didn’t know be- 
fore. Children are given time to 
think about, discuss, evaluate, and 
organize ideas rather than merely 
manipulate symbols. 

And out of this emphasis on 
meaning comes another means of 
word attack. This is word identifi- 
cation from the context. With the 
proper kind of teaching, children 
soon discover that they can recog- 
nize some words they have never 
seen before because these words are 
the only ones that will make sense 
in the sentence. 

Another means of identifying 
words introduced early in the read- 
ing program is that of structural 
analysis. Children soon discover an 
ancient trick of language growth— 
that of compounding words. ‘“To- 
day” may be difficult when “to” and 
“day” are not, and this discovery of 
compounds can be exciting. They 
also soon discover that many words 
are made of root words with what 
soon become familiar endings and 
beginnings. 


Or course, even with these tech- 
nics of word identification, we soon 
run into difficulties.-This brings us 
to another technic of word attack 
—phonics or the study of letter 
sounds. It must not be assumed that 
children learn phonics as the last 
technic for word recognition nor 
that we consider it of less impor- 
tance. The child actually starts 
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learning phonics very early in his 
reading career. 

The question is not whether 
phonics should be taught, but rath- 
er what phonics, when, and how? 

There are three main differences 
between the modern program and 
the programs that go back to Noah 
Webster’s speller. First, the modern 
program regards phonetic analysis 
as only one (exceedingly impor- 
tant) method of word recognition; 
second, it recognizes that the pres- 
entation of the elements of pho- 
netic analysis should be geared to 
the child’s ability and need; third, 
it uses a different technic, indicated 
below, to teach the elements. 

Because children use the begin- 
nings and endings in attacking 
words much more than the middle 
parts, and because children find 
vowels more difficult than conso- 
nants, the teaching of phonetic 
analysis today begins with the com- 
monest single consonant sounds, 
such as hard c, d, f, g, and /’, in the 
initial position. Then the child is 
taught the commonest speech con- 
sonant sounds such as wil and ch 
in the initial position and the com- 
monest consonant blends such as 
gr, st, and tr in the initial position. 

He is also taught such final conso- 
nants as b, p, s, and t. 

The child learns these consonants 
as sounds in intelligible, useful 
words. The b in bird is like the D 
in ball and big and all the othe 
words in his sight vocabulary that 
begin with b. He also hears it in 
many words that are not yet a part 
of his reading vocabulary. When he 
is reading, context meanings and 
structural analysis both will help 
him with phonics. He will get prac- 
tice exercises at the proper time 
which will use the words he knows 
and needs to know at that stage of 
his development. 

It will be some time before he 
has really mastered the often devi- 
ous ways of vowels. But he will be- 
gin to learn them in much the same 
manner, 

Today’s technic is, perhaps, quite 
different from the memorizing of 
sound families like an, ash, eet, ilk, 
and at, or sounding isolated letters 
quite cut off from any meaningful 
word. No more do we teach yester- 
day’s memorized patterns: “When 
you see at, say at-like-in-cat.” 


You may wonder how I could 
write at such length without using 
that indispensable word—‘readi- 
ness.” The idea of readiness grew 
out of long and careful study of 
how children grow and learn. 

Readiness is concerned with two 
simple ideas: First, levels of matur- 
ity play a real part in the ability to 
learn. Second, there are experiences 
which, as pre-learnings, save time 
and effort in the learning process 
and make the learning useful and 
lasting. 

Readiness is no more and no less 
than what a mother recognizes 
when she sees to it that her one- 
year-old does not use matches—as 
useful as matches will eventually 
prove to be. She knows that he is 
not “ready” to use matches prop- 
erly without certain pre-learnings. 

A great deal of ineffectual teach- 
ing has had its basis in trying to 
make children learn things for 
which they were either too imma- 
ture or inadequately prepared. 

Reading readiness, of course, be- 
gan long before the first day of 
school. Reading is not simply an ex- 
ercise of the mind. When parents 
—or teachers—say, “Why don’t you 
use your head?” the child’s answer 
is, “I want to—very much.” Ot 
course, he may say it by weeping or 
throwing a tantrum or drawing 
into himself. But he does want to, 
and if he isn’t doing so, there may 
be many things preventing him. 

His social, emotional, and _ phys- 
ical wellbeing may all be gauges of 
how well he can use his “head.” So 
when parents send us a child who 
is emotionally secure, who knows 
that more is not expected of him 
than he can possibly achieve, they 
give us a big headstart on the prob- 
lem of teaching reading. 

School is usually the child’s first 
large-group experience away from 
parents. Much of his basic work in 
reading will be done in reading 
groups. When parents send us a 
child who has had a wide and suc- 
cessful background of experiences 
with other children and adults, they 
are, again, giving us a big headstart 
toward teaching that child to read. 

There are only two ways for a 
child to understand a word. The 
first way is experience. The child 
knows “mud” because he has—well, 
only a parent knows how a child 
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Many points raised by Mr. Reyn- 
olds are discussed in the sprightly 
new 40-page handbook for parents, 
Janve Learns To Read, published 
this month by two NEA depart- 
ments: the National School Public 
Relations Association and the De- 
partment of School 
Principals. Written for parents by 
the mother of a grade-school boy 
and girl, Janie describes some of the 


Elementary 


technics modern first-grade teachers 
use to teach reading, as well as 
ways mother and dad can smooth 
the reading roadway for each young 
Janie or Phil or Bobby. 
The story is launched with six- 
vear-old Janie’s Verv Big Moment 
the first day of school. She's up 
with the birds and her hair curlers. 
From here, we follow her thru 
several weeks of exciting school 
events—“writing” a story about her 
visit to a barn, the first workbooks, 
the first sessions in a reading group. 
We're introduced to experience 
charts and wall charts, the begin- 
nings of phonics, the readiness book, 
the pre-primer, and other tools. 
Besides answering some frequent- 
ly raised questions from parents, 
the handbook has many a reassur- 
ing word for parents who have, 
perhaps unknowingly, helped their 
voung fry bypass some future read- 
ing roadblocks by taking them on 
irips, by patiently answering ques- 
tions, by creating a warm home 
climate that respects each child's 
timetable for growing and doing. 
Planned as a sequel to the best- 
selling Happy Journey (350,000 
copies in print), Janie Learns To 
Read may be ordered from NSPRA 
or DESP, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. at the following 
prices: single copy, 50¢; 5-24 copies, 
10¢ each; 25-100 copies, 35¢ each; 
100 or more copies, 50¢ each. 
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can experience mud. The second 
way is to define it in terms of other 
words which stand for things the 
child has experienced. Somehow 
the unknown word must be related 
to something the child has experi- 
enced. 


Tuere is considerable variance in 
the quantity and quality of the ex- 
periences which a child brings to 
school with him. All those times 
when he asked “why?”, all those 
times when he arrived in the house 
with things that jumped or crawled 
or grew, all those times when he 
took apart the brand new wind-up 
train to see what made it tick, all 
the times when he attempted to set- 
tle problems with a punch in the 
nose or a defiant “no’’—all those 
were attempts on his part to get 
understanding. 

And when parents were patient 
with his “whys” (sometimes help- 
ing him to find out for himself) 
and when they were interested in 
the things that jumped or crawled 
and when they helped to get the 
train back together again and when 
they explained better ways of solv- 
ing problems than a punch in the 
nose, they were helping him to get 
ready to learn to read. 

When children first come to 
school, we often must teach them 
how to be members of a larger 
group. Many children have to learn 
how to talk to a group. And many 
small children cannot listen unless 
the speaker is talking directly to 
them as individuals. 

Learning to think with others is 
even more difficult. Five- or six- 
year-olds think beside one another, 
but not with one another. In a kin- 
dergarten of 25 children an idea is 
likely to separate itself and go dash- 
ing off in 25 different directions. 

The child must also begin to get 
ready to handle symbols on the 
printed page. His ability to distin- 
guish differences between sounds 
and between forms is of great im- 
portance. Children must learn that 
we write the letters of a word and 
the words on the page from left 
to right. 

All of the many things the kin- 
dergarten teacher does to train and 
coordinate the eye, the ear, and the 
hand are a part of getting ready 
to read. Singing, dancing, puzzles, 


rhythm instruments, painting, 
clay—all are fun, and they have 
many purposes, but they are also 
designed to assist the child in the 
kind of reading program we have 
been discussing. 

If I have succeeded in indicating 
the ways in which children get 
ready for successful reading, then 
some of the reasons why children 
do not all begin to read at the same 
time or progress at the same rate 
should be clear. It should also be 
pointed out that mental growth, 
like physical growth, has zigs and 
zags and leveling-off places. 


I wave already indicated many 
ways in which parents can prepare 
their children for the exciting task 
of learning to read. This is a big 
subject, but, in summary, here are 
some things I should like to say di- 
rectly to parents about helping 
their children make a good start in 
learning to read: 

Remember that how your child 
feels about himself and others is of 
great importance. Remember also 
the importance of his physical 
health. Keep in mind that experi- 
ence is the stuff that understand- 
ing is made of. 

Get toys he can do something 
with—that he can play with crea- 
tively. Observe carefully what he 
can and can’t do so that your stand- 
ards, in all areas, may be high but 
not unrealistic. 

Read to him, making sure that 
you pick things that interest him— 
because you loved a book as a child 
does not necessarily mean he will. 
Give him time to ask questions. 
Read the book over and over, if he 
wants you to. In books for small 
children familiarity truly builds 
friendship. Let him see that you en- 
joy reading. When all around him 
read, he will soon understand that 
reading is a desirable and impor- 
tant skill. 

Don’t fuss about the ABCs or 
teaching him to recognize words. 
He may ask you what words say or 
ask you to write his name, and 
that is fine. 

Don't make dire predictions 
about how he will have to learn 
to read when he gets to school. 
And when he goes to school, don’t 
keep asking him why he hasn't 
started to learn to read yet. If you 
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really want to know the reasons, 
ask his teacher. 

Be interested in what he tells 
you about school and in the things 
he brings home. Don’t look at his 
picture and say, “But arms don’t 
grow out of heads.” For five-year- 
olds they often do. If you don’t 
know what the picture is, “What's 
that?” is not a very stimulating 
comment. Remember, he thinks it’s 
nice or he wouldn’t have shown it 
to you. 

When he brings home his first 
pre-primer, he'll be thrilled to 
death. You should be too. Don’t 
spoil it all by sitting him down 
and demanding, “Read it to me.” 
Maybe he’d just like to tell you 
what it’s about. If he wants to 
read, listen attentively —and_re- 
spectfully. If he gets a word wrong, 
don’t pounce on him. If he asks 
what a word is, tell him right away 
—without comments. 

Don’t ask him to sound the let- 
ters or to spell the word. He is 
anxious to please you and to share 
ideas. He can do neither if you 
keep stopping him and asking him 
to do things that he isn’t yet pre- 
pared to do. 

As he gets more proficient, you 
can help him to recognize some 
words thru context. If he seems 
to be trying to sound the initial 
consonant, show him some other 
word he knows that starts with the 
same consonant. If he is stuck on 
a word that has an ending which 
he has read to you several times, 
you can point out the word with 
the similar ending. 

sut remember—these are things 
to do after he has gained some pro- 
ficiency and not right at the start. 
Last—and perhaps most important 
of all—if, when you try any of 
these things, it is unpleasant for 
you or for him or for both of you 
—stop! 


W HEN a child has difficulty, does 
his teacher always know what is 
wrong? Heaven help us—no. But 
the parent can be sure of this—the 
teacher either knows or is trying 
hard to discover the reasons. 

Most teachers are well prepared 
and love to work with children. 
And they are as eager to have each 
child learn to read as his parents 


are. + 
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ALCOLM knew what he was do- 
M ing was forbidden: He was fin- 
ishing his math in science class. 

In the front of the room Mr. 
Black stretched his neck, saw the 
math on the boy’s desk and yelled, 
“What are you doing, young man?” 

Then without waiting for an an- 
swer, he swooped down on Mal- 
colm, snatched the three sheets of 
math problems, and ripped them to 
ribbons. 

“Not in MY class, you don’t!” he 
thundered. 

Aghast, the boy saw his work 
thrown away. It would all have to 
be done over. Quick tears burned 
his eyes. He muttered something 
under his breath. 

“What did you say?” the irate 
teacher demanded. 

“IT said that Mrs. Brown didn’t do 
that,” Malcolm repeated. 

“Two hours detention for being 
disrespectful,” Mr. Black snapped. 

Malcolm drew a long, trembling 
breath and opened his science book. 
But he did not really see its pages. 

Teachers have always demanded 
that they be shown proper respect, 
but their conduct is not always of 
the type that earns respect. 


How, then, had Mrs. Brown 
handled the situation? For Malcolm 
had also been working on his math 
in her English class. 

“Malcolm,” she said as she paused 
beside his desk, “do I see what I 
think I see?” 

He nodded. “Yes ma’am.” 

Her voice was low. “What doth it 
profit a man if he gain his math and 
lose his English?” 

“Aw, Mrs. Brown,” he grinned 
sheepishly. But he put away his 
math and concentrated on gerunds. 





‘Mrs. Burnett teaches in Conniston 
Junior Highschool, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


Conduct 
Becoming a 
Teacher 





RUTH GRIFFITH BURNETT 


Mrs. Brown does not snatch. She 
does not grab personal notes when 
she sees them passed. The less said 
about behavior, the better the beha- 
vior: That is her motto. 

But the secret, of course, goes 
much deeper. She is a person of true 
dignity, and pupils cannot upset 
her as they upset Mr. Black. Her 
conduct does not depend upon their 
conduct. 

Mr. Black cannot understand 
Mrs. Brown. He thinks she doesn’t 
know what goes on in the world. 
But Mrs. Brown is quite as aware of 
bad behavior as Mr. Black. 

She also knows, and Mr. Black 
does not, that a teacher must do 
more than be aware of it or even 
understand it. A real teacher must 
be able to rise above bad behavior. 
Mr. Black deals with behavior on 
its own level and, by so doing, asks 
for more of the same. 


Marcus AvureLius maintained 
that there is a proper dignity to be 
observed in the performance of ev- 
ery act of life. Plutarch discovered 
long ago that not only does the 
office distinguish the man, but the 
man the office. 

When the great Teacher walked 
the earth, He had many trouble- 
some pupils. They were sometimes 
inattentive. They misquoted their 
Teacher and misunderstood Him. 
One day in the Master’s class things 
got so crowded that a hole was cut 
in the roof and a sick man lowered 
thru the hole. This Teacher did not 
thunder out “Not in MY class, you 
don’t!” 


Mr. Brack, in his dealing with 
Malcolm, has made a big mistake. 
Being a teacher does not give him 
dignity. It is he who must give the 
office of teacher true dignity by his 
equanimity and understanding. + 


—_ 
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le the sense that an edifice is impor- 
tant mainly because of the ideas 
which it embodies, our new NEA head- 
quarters already has a cornerstone— 
the basic ideals and goals which sup- 
port and give strength to our united 
profession. 

The first of these ideals is found in 
our dedication to the basic civil liber- 
ties—especially to that great right and 
privilege, freedom to learn. 

Second comes our profound belief 
in government by consent of the gov- 
erned. Selfgovernment requires excel- 
lent schools for all our people. This is 
why we insist on local, state, and fed- 
eral support. It is our duty to call this 
fact to the attention of our national 
leadership. The people of this nation 
look to their national government for 










7 AURINE WALKER, elected president 
W of the NEA for 1954-55 at the 
New York meeting, comes to her new 
task with experience in classroom 
teaching, administration, and organ- 
ization work. 

A graduate of Baylor University, 
with an M. A. from Columbia, Miss 
Walker taught in Mineral Wells and 
Waco, Texas. She is now director of 
teacher relations and certification of 
the Texas Education Agency in Austin. 

She has been president of the Waco 
Classroom Teachers Association, the 
Texas Classroom Teachers Association, 
and the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. As a member of the Texas Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education, and as state 
sponsor for Future Teachers of Amer- 
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prompt, effective action to help meet 
the crisis that threatens our schools. 
A third principle is that of equality 


of opportunity. We have insisted for 


many years, and will continue to insist, 


on a basic equality of educational priv- 


ilege. 

Finally, there is the concept of peace 
and of human brotherhood under God. 
The inspiring convention activities at 
the United Nations headquarters re- 
mind us all that the great functions of 
enlightenment and culture can survive 
and prosper only in an atmosphere of 
peace. 

These four concepts—freedom, self- 
government, equality, and brotherhood 
—emerge from this convention. Let us 
continue to build the edifice of our 
profession on them. 
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ica, she has worked to improve teach- 
ing standards. 

Miss Walker has gained thru service 
a knowledge of the structure and poli- 
cies of the NEA. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of State 
Presidents of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers; of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; of 
the Temporary Committee of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education; and of the Nation- 
al Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. During the 
past year, she has been first vicepresi- 
dent of the NEA. 

Miss Walker is a 


life member of 


both the TSTA and the NEA. 
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Over 13,000 teachers and friends of education—representing every state, other US 
areas, and some foreign countries—registered for the New York City convention, June 
27-July 2. Total attendance was estimated at nearly 20,000, a rec ord-breaking number. 


Left: Some of the 
general sessions taxed 
the capacity of mam- 
moth Madison Square 
Garden. 


Right: The Texas 
state headquarters 
room won the Wil- 
lard E. Givens 
Trophy. The bowl 
goes each year to the 
state whose _ head- 
quarters at the con- 
vention most nearly 
represents the spirit 
of the united profes- 
sion. 


EL! AARON 


At the annual Celebrities Dinner sponsored by the National School Public Relations 
Association [an NEA department] 47 Future Teachers of America leaders were plat- 
form guests. The affair was held in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 








URING the height of the dust- 
bowl years I was driving east- 


ward from Albuquerque. The sun 
was all but obscured by dust, and 
the great stretches of lonely coun- 
try were forbidding. 

As I approached Amarillo, the 
car suddenly went dead. I fumbled 
with it—but to no avail. 

Now, if at that moment someone 
had asked me what I needed most 
to know, I would have answered: 
“More about an automobile.” 

When a mechanic arrived, he 
merely tapped a small box on top 
of the starter sharply, two or three 
times, and life returned to the en- 
gine like a miracle. Dust, he said, 
had gotten between breaker points 
in the box and had thus made it 
impossible for the electrical circuit 
to be closed. 

What I would have given tor this 
information before he _ arrived! 
Then it seemed about the most im- 
portant thing I could know. 


Whar are the most important 
things to be taught? This is a 
question that has long ° con- 
cerned thoughtful people  every- 
where. Upon the wise decision of 
American teachers in answering this 





Dr. Caswell recently became president 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is also pastpresident of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and _past-vice- 
president of the American Educational 
Research Association—both NEA de- 
partments. This article is adapted 
from his speech at the NEA Regional 
‘nstructional Conference in Minne- 
apolis. 
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The 


Fundamentals Today 


. . a searching analysis by 


question rests to no small degree the 
future of our people and the world. 

Today there is perhaps more dis- 
cussion than ever of what the 
schools should teach. There has 
been a swelling demand that edu- 
cational workers set forth clearly a 
definite minimum that every pupil 
should learn. 

Some people would restrict the 
curriculum largely to readigg, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic dence 
levels of achievement are realized. 
After that, they say, less important 
things—like health, art, and inter- 
national understanding—may _ be 
given attention. 

Still others sweepingly condemn 
today’s schools, which they compare 
unfavorably with those of their 
youth. They assure us that children 
are now learning very little of what 
they should know and much that 
is frivolous or actually harmful. 

But the demand for a reappraisal 
of what the schools should teach 
cannot be dismissed on the theory 
that it comes primarily trom those 
who view the days of their youth 
thru rose-colored glasses. There is 
indeed a critically important job to 
be done in meeting this demand— 
a job that requires persistent study 
by educational workers and _ the 
thoughtful participation of enlight- 
ened laymen. 


¢ 


Ir might appear simple indeed 
to define a common body of learn- 
ings that all people would agree are 
basic, but analysis quickly reveals 
major difficulties. 





First, we find that there is no 
agreement at all as to what these 
minimum learnings should include. 
One critic says that only the intel- 
lectual development of pupils 
should have attention. All else, he 
contends, is the responsibility of 
other institutions. 

Another critic says that sound 
mental health should be the num- 
ber-one concern of the school in 
view of the terrific amount of emo- 
tional instability among our people. 

A citizen concerned over the 
threat to democratic values urges 
that above all the schools must 
foster understanding of and devo- 
tion to the great concepts of liberty, 
equality, and justice. 

And so what appeared to be a 
simple matter is found to involve 
the special interests and conflicting 
judgments and opinions of scores 
of groups and individuals. 

Second, even if these minimum 
learnings could be agreed upon and 
clearly defined, humanbeings dif- 
fer so in their ability to learn that 
for some this minimum would pre- 
sent no challenge, while for others 
it would set goals entirely unattain- 
able. The result would be to reduce 
the able toward mediocrity and to 
frustrate the slow. 

Setting minimum goals in léarn- 
ing no more changes the ability of 
pupils to reach them than setting a 
minimum standard of 12.5 seconds 
for 100 yards would change the 
ability of boys to run. There would 
still be those with poor physical 
coordination who never could at- 
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the minimum. And _ there 
would be those who could run it 
in 11 seconds, but who, because the 
standard was 12.5, would be satis- 
fied to do no better. 

Third, there is the inevitable for- 
getting curve. How many teachers 
have heard the schools criticized be- 
cause business and colleges find 
graduates ignorant of the very 
things teachers have taught them? 
Forgetting so operates that no plan 
of teaching could guarantee that all 
pupils would learn and remember 
any specified minimum body of 
knowledge. 


tain 


Fourth, and probably most im- 
portant, the definition of a mini- 
mum body of fundamentals assumes 
that the development of pupils can 
be divided into segments: 

First, we will see that the child 
learns to read up to the minimum; 
then, we will become concerned 
with fostering a love of literature. 
First, we will see that he _ has 
mastered the skills of arithmetical 
computation; then, we will become 
concerned with his understanding 
the meaning of number. 

But a child does not develop this 
way—from the beginning he de- 
velops as a total personality. His 
sense of values, his relations with 
people, his emotional qualities, his 
conception of himself—these quali- 
ties are developing whether or not 
attention is being paid to them. 
And so we must be concerned from 
the start with all aspects of the 
child. 


Ir secomes evident that defining 
the fundamentals is not simple. 
What, then, can be done to assure 
ourselves that we are organizing the 
curriculum so that those things 
which are most important are given 
priority? 

There is no simple answer. But 
I believe that taking certain steps 
will help us approach a solution to 
this problem. 

First of all, wise decisions on edu- 
cational fundamentals must _ be 
based on an understanding of the 
special needs of our society. Educa- 


We should seek to bring to life for 
American students the meaning of the 
freedom guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion and laws. Surely this is funda- 
mental. 
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tors, therefore, must be aware of the 
values in which our American cul- 
ture is rooted and concerned with 
the problems encountered in their 
implementation. 

The educational significance of 
some of our cultural values is pretty 
clear. For example, there is no basis 
to question the central importance 
of literacy. Similarly, other phases 
of the curriculum may be related 
to persistent values in our culture. 

But there are important segments 
of our life which have been shaken 
by profound changes. Some of these 
areas of disturbance are central to 
our country’s future. They are most 
assuredly related to what our 
schools should consider  funda- 
mentals. I shall sketch briefly two 
such areas for illustration. 


Some 40 years ago an English 
historian stated that it seemed safe 
to conclude that recognition of the 
central role of freedom in the life 
of modern man was assured. But 
today the blessings of liberty are in 
jeopardy thruout much of the 
world. 

Not only is this a problem for us 
in international relations, it is a 
matter of supreme internal signifi- 
cance. Communism’s threat is so 
great not only because of the power 
and ruthlessness of its chief sup- 
porter, Russia, but because of its 
method of using internal groups to 
sabotage and undermine those na- 
tions it seeks to control or destroy. 

This has posed a serious dilemma 
for our people. It is obvious that 
these groups should be exposed; 
people should be warned of what 


‘they are about; they should be held 


to strict accountability under the 


law. But because of their method ol 
operation, this is difficult to do 
without infringing the very liberties 
we seek to preserve. 

Increasingly, legislative commit 
tees have used the power of investi 
gation to usurp the function of the 
judiciary branch of government. 
Procedures have been employed 
that are in sharp conflict with judi- 
cial principles and practices de 
veloped over centuries to guard lib 
erty. 

Raymond Fosdick, former presi 
dent of the Rockefeller Founda 
tion, wrote in 1952: 

“With the possible exception of 
John Adams’ administration, there 
is a risk today in being a liberal 
that has never existed before in the 
history of this republic. If you sign 
a petition to admit colored people 
to public-housing developments, il 
you favor fair-employment practices 
or are concerned about civil liber 
ties, if you fight for the protection 
of the rights of the foreign-born, if 
you oppose religious prejudice and 
Jim Crowism, if you sanction cul 
tural exchange with foreign coun 
tries, if you align yourself with 
those who are working lor more el 
fective labor unions or more ade 
quate medical care, if you take any 
point of view which involves the 
implementation of the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are 
created equal, you are apt to be 
suspected in some circles as a know- 
ing participant in the Communist 
Front, or at the very least as a wit 
less dupe of Moscow’s hypnotic in 
fluences. ...” 

The attitude that the end justi- 
fies the means in dealing with com- 
munism has resulted in undermin- 
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ing the very principles we would 
protect. Thus liberty—which is the 
great, central, enduring concept on 
which our country is based—is 
threatened from without and from 
within. 


Now if this analysis is correct, 
even in part, it presents a matter 
of most basic importance to our 
people. What implications does it 
have for education? 

It is my belief that we should 
turn attention as never before to 
developing deepened understand- 
ing of the concept of liberty and to 
the means of its realization. We 
should seek to bring to life for 
American students the meaning of 
the freedom guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution and laws; we should seek 
to develop their understanding of 
how our political and social life has 
been organized to protect these 
rights. 

Can we do more in this direction 
than we are now doing? Unques- 
tionably—yes! A careful study of 
this problem by a teaching staff, 
followed by review of the curric- 
ulum, especially in history, civics, 
and literature, will reveal many 
points at which more significant 
contributions can be made. Such a 
procedure in my judgment would 
result in a curriculum which more 
adequately provides fundamentals 
for these times. 


ANoTHER area to which recent 
years have brought tremendous 
change is our international role. 
World War II precipitated our 
country into a position of power 
and responsibility we are ill-pre- 
pared to assume. 

Most of us are extremely pro- 
vincial. We have had little close 
contact with countries whose cul- 
tures differ from our own. Yet we 
need greatly to be able to under- 
stand foreign people and cultures. 
We need to be able to demonstrate 
in our relations with them the 
democratic values and procedures 
that we would have the world ac- 
cept. 

We must make a thoro restudy 
of the curriculum to see how the 
schools can help in the develop- 
ment of understandings and skills 
that will enable us to assume our 
proper world role. We should con- 
sider how to develop understand- 
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ing and appreciation of foreign 
cultures, how to achieve awareness 
of world  interrelationships of 
population, resources, trade, and 
cultural interchange. We should 
likewise seek to stimulate achieve- 
ment in modern foreign languages 
on the part of a sufficient number 
of our people to reduce our lan- 
guage barrier with other nations. 


I ree that a sound approach to 
educational fundamentals requires 
the continuous study of our society 
and our times—study directed both 
at the deep-running, continuous 
elements and at the rapid changes. 

We must seek answers to large 
questions—the import of atomic 
power, of the high incidence of 
mental illness, and of juvenile de- 
linguency. Then we can begin to 
evaluate relative importance. 

But what is fundamental cannot 
be determined by studying society 
alone. This leads to the second 
phase of my proposal. The teacher 
must mediate between the culture 
and its demands, and the pupil and 
his status. Study of society will in- 
dicate desirable values for educa- 
tion to seek and areas of action in 





which understandings and skills are 
needed. But only study of indi- 
vidual pupils will show the achieve- 
ment that may be realized. 

And so, in the final analysis, edu- 
cational fundamentals can be de- 
termined successfully only by a 
teacher with a deep understanding 
of both society and the child. 

Educational fundamentals there- 
fore can be determined with as- 
surance and attained with certainty 
only as teachers who know our 
society and its values, its resources, 
and its problems, so plan the ex- 
periences of each pupil that he 
achieves his full potentialities at 
each stage of his development. 


While this is an ideal which we 
cannot hope to attain completely, 
if we accept it as our goal we will 
approach it more nearly than other- 
wise. The extent to which we fall 
short of its realization represents 
loss—loss to society and loss to the 
individual. 


Anp now let us consider briefly 
what steps may be taken to define 
fundamentals in an actual situa- 
tion. First, determine what in the 
existing program is given priority: 
study the content of required 
courses; study pupil achievement; 
set out in clear form what things 
your actual practice indicates are 
most important. 

Second, study your community 
to discover what conditions exist 
that indicate educational needs. 
Then reach out to the larger com- 
munity of the state and the nation, 
making a careful list of those things 
that seem important. 

Third, study your pupils to see 
how their potential development re- 
lates to these conditions and prob- 
lems you have listed. 

Fourth, begin the gradual modi- 
fication of your curriculum by 
eliminating features that your 
analysis has revealed to be of lesser 
importance and introducing on an 
experimental basis areas of study 
that hold greater promise. A cur- 
riculum that most adequately deals 
with educational fundamentals 
must be gradually evolved; it must 
be worked on continuously. 

Curriculum committees, work- 
shop groups, and special studies will 
all help in this critically important 
undertaking of providing that edu- 
cation which is most fundamental. 
But in the final analysis success or 
failure rests in the hands of class- 
room teachers. If they see the goals, 
if they understand what is at stake, 
if they have skill in guiding chil- 
dren, that which is best will be 
done. 

This may seem a lot to ask of 
a teacher, and indeed it is. Yet it is 
working toward the achievement of 
this ideal that lifts teaching out of 
the humdrum job of a taskmaster 
to the level of high artistry. In 
teaching as well as in living gen- 
erally, “. . . a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for?” bd 
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POLICIES COMMISSION 


HE Educational Policies Com- 
fleets has been assigned two 
principal functions by its sponsor- 
ing associations—the NEA and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. “These functions are 
the selection of subjects for study 
and the issuance of policy state- 
ments on subjects selected. 

The commission is generally 
known for what it does in carrying 
out the second of these functions. 
The public is less aware of the at- 
tention given the preliminary step, 
which necessarily involves a careful 
selection from among many options. 

While the commission members 
and staff have devoted part of their 
energy in recent months to issuing 
policy statements (School Athletics 
appeared in February; Strengthen- 
ing Community Life, in May), a 
larger effort has been expended on 
developing a plan to guide in selec- 
tion of subjects for study during the 
next four or five years. This effort 
recently culminated in adoption of 
a long-range program in three parts. 

Adopting such a_ pattern for 
future work fulfilled a purpose of 
the commission, namely, that its 
studies and publications should be 
interrelated in a way that would 
give added effectiveness to group 





Dr. Wilson left the executive staff of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to become EPC secretary 
last November. After teaching high- 
school history and civics, he taught in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation for 17 years. He has also served 
as president of the NEA’s National 
Council for the Social Studies, as chair- 
man of the NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, and as a member 
of groups working with EPC, Unesco, 
and American Council on Education. 
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deliberations in developing them 
and cumulative strength to their 
impact after publication. The com- 
mission wanted a pattern that could 
be projected over the next four or 
five years, a pattern that could pro- 
vide a continuing channel of in- 
terests and actions without becom- 
ing rigid and unwieldy. 
The three parts of the pattern, as 
adopted, are: 
Area A. Affirmations of Values 
Area B. Proposed Policies for 
Solution of Professional Prob- 
lems 
Area C. Educational Implica- 
tions of Social Developments. 
These three areas are not mutual- 
ly exclusive; if future occasions war- 
rant, the commission will not hesi- 
tate to go beyond these areas and 
work in other fields. But for the 
present the commission is planning 
a series of projects lying within 
these areas to be undertaken as 
feasible in the remaining years of 
the 1950s. 


Area A. Values 


Studies in the first of the three 
areas will involve identifying and 
Stating — often restating — basic 
values which inhere in the Ameri- 
can tradition and which should not 
be forgotten in considering any 
educational question. 

All of us need to be reminded 
periodically of the basic democratic 
values which have’ been cherished 
in the evolution of American edu- 
cational institutions. We sometimes 
tend to neglect these values or to 
take them for granted. Critics of 
education are often uninformed or 
secretly scornful about these values. 


On occasion, new developments 
give us deeper insight into the 
meaning of our own tradition. 

For these reasons, the commis- 
sion believes it should be alert, as 
it has been in the past, to restate in 
the most challenging terms values 
which have relevance to today’s is- 
sues. Statements of values are, in 
one sense, their own justification. 
They affect the social process by 
making the path clearer and goals 
more certain. 

From time to time, as conditions 
seem to warrant, the commission 
will publish affirmations of faith in 
respect to the basic qualities of edu- 
cation in a democracy. Indeed, one 
project already nearing conclusion 
illustrates this phase of the commis- 
sion’s work. 

During recent months we have 
made substantial progress in dralt- 
ing a statement which seems timely 
and significant. The document 
stresses the fact that a unique Amer- 
ican way of life demands a unique 
American educational system. It 
sketches the development of that 
system in relation to the ideas of 
freedom, summarizes education's 
past contribution to America, and 
then projects the ideals of the past 
into the future. 

We expect to publish this docu- 
ment as a brief booklet in the near 
future. We hope it will contribute 
to raising the level of the great de 
bate on education now underway. 


Area B. Professional Problems 

The distinguishing mark of a 
study in the second area is that it 
is focused directly on the solution 
of an educational problem or issue. 
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One of the long-established func- 
tions of the commission is that of 
identifying questions which press 
upon the profession, analyzing the 
problems, and publishing recom- 
mendations as to policy. The recent 
EPC report, School Athletics: Prob- 
lems and Policies, is an example of 
a project in this area. 

When the commission met last 
March, it had before it a wide range 
of suggestions for work in this area. 
These included studies on articula- 
tion between different educational 
levels, on the relations of school 
and press, on the role of textbooks 
and other teaching aids, and on the 
adjustments now faced by higher 
education. In view of the urgency 
of the problems in higher educa- 
tion, the project in this field was 
given first priority, with the ex- 
pectation that a series of studies of 
other professional problems would 
follow as soon as possible. 

As now envisaged, the study of 
higher education will select a few 
basic issues and analyze these as 
thoroly as possible. It will attempt 
to suggest appropriate basic policies 
to guide institutions of higher edu- 
cation as they face an expected 
doubling of their enrolment during 
the next decade, as they struggle 
with financial problems, and as 
they form new relationships with 
secondary schools and with adult 
education. It is hoped that this 


study will be completed in two 
years. 


Area C, Educational Implications 
of Secial Developments 


Scientific and technological de- 
velopments during the present cen- 
tury have accelerated the pace of 
change in society to a degree which 
is almost frightening in its intensity 
and in its consequences for Ameri- 
can life. The accelerated tempo of 
life has been particularly marked 
in the United States by virtue not 
only of our scientific and industrial 
revolutions but also of the role the 
country is called upon to play in 
world affairs. 

One of our continuing problems 
as individuals in modern society is 
keeping abreast of the times. One 
of the dificult problems of institu- 
tions, including institutions of edu- 
cation, is that ol keeping continu- 
ally aware of the new sociological, 
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economic, political, scientific, and 
cultural realities. 

The third area to which the com- 
mission plans to devote its program 
is an attempt to discern certain 
changes and developments in Amer- 
ican life and to explore their chief 
implications for education. These 
implications may be traced at all 
levels of education and in the varied 
procedures of administration and 
of teaching, the status of teachers, 
and the role of schools in society. 

The commission has given high 
priority to a series of studies in this 
third area. A number of conter- 
ences with experts in various fields 
have been held, and more will be 
held this tall. From the discussions 
thus far, and from the analysis of 
pertinent literature, a number of 
studies seem now clearly worth the 
commission’s early attention. 

Among these are: [1] analysis of 
the resources in human talent with- 
in the United States, the urgent 
needs for training this talent, and 
the particular responsibilities that 
this situation throws on education; 
[2] study of the shifting pattern of 
relations among ethnic, racial, and 
other groups within the American 
population, and a consolidation of 
all that has been learned in recent 
years about education for good in- 
tergroup relations; [3] the rise of 
metropolitan centers as dominant 
units in American life, and the im- 
plications of this urbanization and 
suburbanization for educational 
procedures and structures; [4] the 
rise of organized adult education as 
a vital and growing phenomenon 
in American life, and the implica- 
tions of new agencies in adult edu- 
cation for school and coliege pro- 
grams; [5] the economic structure 
and taxation procedures as these 
affect the outlook for support of 
education; and [6] the study of out- 
otschool influences on children 
which affect their behavior and a- 
chievement in the schools. 

It is hoped that the commission, 
perhaps with special financial aid, 
may conclude a series of six or eight 
studies of this nature during the 
coming four or five years. The 
studies will be interrelated and 
cumulative. Together they may re- 
duce the lag between social develop- 
ments and educational policies and 
practices. In one sense, the reports 


on them may be regarded as a form 
of advanced inservice education. 

It seems likely that the first such 
study to get underway will be one 
dealing with our national resources 
and needs in respect to human 
talent. A number of factors bring 
forcibly to our attention the prob- 
lems of fully utilizing our human 
talent. 

These factors include mobiliza- 
tion of the human resources of the 
United States in two world wars; 
population changes incident to re- 
strictions on immigration, to the 
aging of our population, and to 
fluctuations in the birth rate; the 
mobility and shifts in concentration 
of people within the country; and 
the urgency of rising demands for 
capable leadership and skilled citi- 
zens. We have reached a stage where 
wastage of our resources of talent is 
dangerous to the national security 
and welfare. 


EPC and the 1957 Centennial 


The Policies Commission is plan- 
ning one study of particular rele- 
vance to the Centennial of the 
NEA, to be celebrated in 1957. 

A significant aspect of American 
education, baffling to foreign ob- 
servers and sometimes not ade- 
quately recognized by ourselves, is 
the fact that we have a relatively 
united and coordinated national 
education system rooted in local 
and state authorities. Without a 
controlling national ministry or 
federal direction, we nevertheless 
have a national system as fully uni- 
fied as in most other countries and 
at the same time richly nourished 
by local responsibility. 

It is appropriate that we con- 
sider how this national harmony 
within education has developed on 
a basis of local initiative. In such a 
consideration, the role of voluntary 
and professional organizations in 
education is of the utmost import- 
ance. 

The commission proposes to 
launch in 1955 a study of the role 
and influence and value of volun- 
tary educational organizations in 
the United States, and to publish 
in 1957, as a centennial observance, 
a volume which analyzes and in- 
terprets the professional movement 
in which the NEA has been and is 
a leading force. # 
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Tuis adaption of Dr. Carr’s report 
at the New York City convention is a 
sharply condensed version of the origi- 
nal statement. 

The full report is the basis of a 35mm 
color filmstrip called NEA in Action, 
1954, frames from which are repro- 
duced here. The filmstrip is recom- 
mended for reporting to professional 
associations, faculties, college classes, 
and lay groups on the work of the 
NEA. Filmstrip, including script, $3. 
Tape recording by Dr. Carr, cued to 
filmstrip, $6 additional. Order from 
NEA. 

—The Editors 


HE Association’s properties— 

Good progress has been made 
in carrying out the directions of the 
Representative Assembly to build 
a new and more efficient head- 
quarters in Washington. The first 
unit of the new building, compris- 
ing about one-fourth of the total 
plan, is now under construction. 
The Building Fund now totals $114 
million toward the $5-million goal. 
[See page 357.] 


The Association’s staff—You have 
a remarkably devoted and _ hard- 
working staff in Washington. This 
group now numbers over 500 per- 
sons. We are constantly endeavor- 
ing to organize their work so as to 
render the most effective service to 
the great purposes for which the 
Association exists. 


The membership—This year the 
total NEA enrolment rose to 562,- 
000, an increase of 45,000 over last 
year. We have enrolled over 7000 
new life members this year and 
have affiliated over 5000 state and 
local associations. 
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Summary of Dr. Carr’s second 
annual report to NEA ——s 


The finances—Last year income 
exceeded the Association budget by 
about $200,000. Your operating 
budget next year will be over $3,- 
000,000. Ninety percent of the rev- 
enue comes from membership dues. 
It is spent to print THE JOURNAL 
and other useful publications, as- 
sist affiliated associations and _ in- 
dividual members, promote the 
enactment of good school laws, ob- 
tain favorable publicity for educa- 
tion, improve instruction, gather 
data on teachers salaries, raise pro- 
fessional standards, defend teachers 
who are unjustly treated, and in 
general to improve the service the 
schools render to the nation. 


The work of the Association to 
improve teaching —Our foreign 
visitors often ask how American 
schools operate so well without na- 
tional control. Much of the answer 
can be found in such voluntary 
activities of the teaching profession 
as conferences, publications, dem- 
onstrations, and research. One ex- 
ample of each: 

About 60 regional and national 
conferences on better school serv- 
ices were sponsored last year by the 
NEA and its various units. The 
most unusual, I think, was the 
regional conference on instruction 
held for seven states last April in 
Minneapolis. Reports show that the 
direct and indirect/results in thou- 
sands of classrooms will be inspir- 
ing and of long duration. [See 
chart on next page.| 

In publications, the NEA Jour- 
NAL is outstanding. Last year it 
brought 209 pages of concrete sug- 





gestions on better teaching, on all 
subjects and levels of instruction, to 
half a million members. 

On demonstrations, I mention 
the three sets of slides produced 
by our Audio-visual Department 
to show good teaching methods 
as practiced in Fulton County, 
Georgia; Grosse Pointe, Michigan; 
and Parma, Ohio. 

On research, I cite three new 
NEA pamphlets which make avail- 
able to all teachers latest findings 
on best ways to teach spelling, read- 
ing, and arithmetic. 


The work of the Association on 
the welfare of teachers—The NEA 
provides the only comprehensive 
national statistics on teachers sala- 
ries and related matters. 

It has an active program to help 
each state to lift and to maintain 
high standards for admission to the 
profession. 

At the request of the Texas and 
Oregon education associations, the 
NEA is now endeavoring to make 
an accurate study and a helpful re- 
port on educational problems in 
Houston. In many other communi- 
ties this year the NEA, on request, 
has extended similar help. 

In addition, I can report for this 
year an unusual achievement on a 
national scale—the Mason Bill, 
which exempts up to $1200 of the 
income of retired persons aged 65 
and over. The bill extends the same 
exemptions to persons under 65 
who are retired under a publicly 
operated retirement plan. The As- 
sociation should be proud that a 
law in which it has taken a leading 
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part is regarded as one of the major 
improvements in the revised federal 
tax laws. [See chart below.] 


The work of the Association in 
public relations—The NEA main- 
tains constant and friendly rela- 
tions with professional, civic, labor, 
and business organizations. In 
April, for example, we met for three 
days to stress the needs of the 
schools with leaders of 20 of the 
nation’s largest and most powerful 
civic groups. In September we 
joined the US Department of 
Justice in sponsoring a conference 
on citizenship which brought edu- 
cators into contact with nearly 800 
civic and patriotic organizations 
and government agencies. In June 
we met for three days with the edi- 
tors of major national magazines of 
general circulation. In terms of bet- 
ter public support and understand- 
ing, results of such activities are in- 
calculable. 

The Association maintains simi- 
lar relationships with the news- 
papers, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

Skippy and the 3 Rs, the NEA 
movie for 1953, has received several 
national awards. Your 1954 film 
was shown first on July 1; the 1955 
film, already in script, will portray 
the struggle of education against 
juvenile delinquency. 


The NEA role in international 
relations—The NEA _ was_repre- 
sented last summer [1953] by a 
strong delegation of 40 members 
led by President Early at the Ox- 
ford meeting of the World Con- 
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federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. Another dele- 
gation will attend the 1954 meet- 
ing in Norway [July 27-Aug. 5]. 

The NEA is one of the sponsors 
of United Nations Day and Week. 
NEA has been especially active and 
successful thus far in supporting in 
Congress the restoration to the ap- 
propriation measure of the Presi- 
dent’s full budget for international 
teacher exchange. 

This year the NEA Overseas 
Teacher Fund for aiding the teach- 
ers of Korea has exceeded $100,000. 


IsHoutp now like to turn your 
attention to three developments not 
yet resolved: the work of the Reece 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on segregation in 
schools; and the outlook for federal 
support for education. 


Committee To Investigate Tax- 
exempt Foundations—Under the 
chairmanship of Congressman 
Reece of Tennessee, the House of 
Representatives has established a 
committee to look into the activi- 
ties of tax-exempt foundations and 
other related organizations. This 
committee has been holding public 
hearings. [Public hearings of the 
Reece Committee ended Friday, 
July 2, 1954, by a 3-2 vote of the 
committee. | 

Most of the testimony has had no 
direct relation to the NEA or its 
work. However, some of the reports 
made by the committee’s staff, and 
the testimony of one witness in 


particular, contained inaccurate 


and slanted material about the 
NEA. Even the most hostile of the 
witnesses, however, was obliged 
under questioning to retreat from 
the innuendoes previously uttered 
about the NEA in particular and 
about the trends of American pub- 
lic education in general. 

The obvious lack of supporting 
evidence will mean that few people 
will believe the testimony against 
the NEA. Nevertheless, it is un- 
fortunate, in these days when the 
teachers of America are carrying 
heavy burdens in the execution of 
their basic civic responsibility and 
doing so with the utmost loyalty 
and devotion, that their profes- 
sional Association should be thus 
maligned before a Congressional 
committee. 


Supreme Court Decision on 
Segregation—Some time ago a num- 
ber of citizens brought suits to test 
the system of requiring separate 
schools for children of the white 
and Negro races. These cases were 
considered in the Supreme Court of 
the United States and a unanimous 
decision was handed down. Briefly, 
the Court said that it is not in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution of 
the US to operate a system of pub- 
lic schools which requires segrega- 
tion of white and Negro children. 

The NEA, as far as concerns the 
conduct of its own affairs, coun- 
tenances no discrimination. No 
matter where the NEA holds meet- 
ings, the bylaws forbid discrimina- 
tion among the members. The As- 
sociation is already on record as 
opposed to any form of educational 
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discrimination. ‘The Supreme Court 
has now ruled, in substance, that to 
require segregation is to discrimi- 
nate. 

The Association Platform also 
provides that teachers should suffer 
no discrimination because of race 
and color. Furthermore, our Plat- 
form has for years carried a declara- 
tion that each state should provide 
a complete system of public schools 
from public funds. 


Federal Support for Education— 
Elementary-school enrolment has 
climbed from 15 million in 1900 to 
23 million this year. By 1965, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools will 
enrol 44 million, provided, of 
course, that teachers and classrooms 
are made available. 

We need at the very least 125,000 
new teachers each year. Actually 
we are far short of this minimum. 
Only 35,000 new degree-holding 
elementary teachers will be gradu- 
ated this year. In the highschool 
sciences, a critical field for our na- 
tional welfare and security, pro- 
duction of teachers is down 56.3°% 
since 1950. This year all the colleges 
and universities of America will 
graduate only 608 chemistry teach- 
ers and 259 physics teachers. 

We also have a vast and growing 
shortage of school buildings. A mil- 
lion children will be on half-day 
sessions next year. Other millions 
are in overcrowded rooms. 

The end is not yet. We must ex- 
pect an increase of about one and 
a quarter million children each 
year for the next decade. This calls 
for a new classroom every 15 min- 
utes, day and night, 365 days a year. 
We are not building nearly that 
many. 

In short, the public should un- 
derstand that our school situation 
is critical, extremely critical, and 
steadily worsening. Only the most 
heroic, prompt, and_ vigorous 
measures by every level of govern- 
ment will prevent a breakdown of 
educational services. State and local 
action is not enough to meet all 
needs. 

There is already abundant evi- 
dence of need for federal action 
now on the school crisis. 

Much of this evidence is now in 
the files and publications of the US 
Ofhice of Education. It was collected 
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expressly to provide Congress with 
relevant data for its decisions. 

There are clear and numerous 
historical precedents for federal 
action. There is clear evidence that 
a weakened educational system at 
this time impairs the national secu- 
rity and wellbeing. There is clear 
evidence that legislation for federal 
assistance can be so drafted as to 
avoid any undesirable federal con- 
trol of the schools. 

Will action be taken in time to 
prevent a breakdown in education 
with all its disastrous corollaries 
and consequences? That is the issue 
which we, the American people— 
all of us and not just the teachers— 
have to consider. 

And we shall decide that issue, in 
the final analysis, in terms of what 
we believe to be really important. 
We cannot have everything we 
want, not even with federal aid. 
What activities, therefore, truly 
represent our top priorities? 

We are, in fact, answering that 
question every day, not in words 


mainly, but in decisions and actions. . 


Let me illustrate. 

In May of this year there was an 
important ceremony at the White 
House. The President signed a bill 
which provides about one billion 
dollars per year in federal aid to 
the states. The President expressed 
his gratification over the enactment 
of this legislation. He cited the 
great need for modernization and 
expansion to remove deficiencies 
and to meet the vastly increased de- 
mand. Primary responsibility, the 
President said, remained in_ the 
states but the law recognized that 
the federal government had a fe- 
sponsibility in this problem. 

I have not told you yet what the 
billion-dollar appropriation is for. 
It is not for schools. It is the alltime 
record for federal aid to highways. 
An adequate system of highways is 
an important part of the national 
defense. But a nation that serves its 
people by building roads and which 
refuses, year after year, to face the 
urgent necessity of help to its 
schools is neglecting an aspect of 
national defense that is even more 
important than six-lane highways. 

It is a strange business. Money 
can be found for every federal re- 
sponsibility until we come to educa- 
tion. Then the cry goes up that we 


have a staggering national debt, 
that our taxes are high (altho we 
have sharply reduced them this 
year), and that it is impossible to 
set aside funds to support our 
schools. 

As a people, we do not reason 
this way about our immediate eco- 
nomic interests. Let some of the 
states go a few weeks without rain 
and their governors wing their way 
like homing pigeons to the national 
capital to demand and get federal 
relief. Let a tornado strike, or a 
dam break, and federal aid flies to 
the stricken area. 

But the flood of children, the na- 
tion’s hope and the nation’s future, 
receives no such eager attention 
from the federal legislature. Con- 
gress always seems to have so many 
more important matters—and, any- 
way, there isn’t enough money— 
and if there were, the federal gov- 
ernment might control the schools 
—and besides there is a big national 
debt—and we ought to study the 
matter for another two or three 
years—and there are so many tech- 
nical questions in drafting this 
legislation—and we might try to get 
to it at the next session of Congress 
—we hope! 

Our government does what we, 
the people, want done. Thousands 
of children go to school day alter 
day in unsuitable and dangerous 
buildings, are taught on half-time 
shifts by underpaid and _ under- 
trained teachers. The fault lies not 
in our government but in ourselves 
as citizens. We have not yet put 
first things first. When we do, we 
shall support education generously 
by the teamwork of all our govern- 
ments—local, state, and national. 


Tis is why we need to increase 
the resources of our profession and 
to use them wisely, to develop an 
understanding partnership with the 
public, to staff our classrooms with 
the best our nation can produce, 
and to teach as tho the very life ol 
our nation depended on it—as in- 
deed it does. 

This is why, in the last analy 
sis, the NEA exists, why it builds 
its headquarters, enlists members, 
adopts a budget, employs a staff, 
issues publications, holds conte 
ences, and receives reports such as 
this one. + 
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BOX SCORE ON THE 


PROBLEM: SYRIA AND LEBANON: Complained to Se- 
curity Council about slowness of British and French troops in 
getting out of their countries (1946) . 


ACTION; Great Britain and France, in spite of Russia's veto, 
accepted resolution favoring withdrawal of troops. 


SCORE: British and French troops were withdrawn. 


PROBLEM: IRAN: Objected to Security Council about de- 
lay of Russian troops in getting out of northern Iran, also 
Russian interference in her internal affairs (1946). 


ACTION: Security Council took up the case. Despite Gromyko 
“walkout,” adopted resolution. 


SCORE: Soviet troops left peacefully; Lranian government in 
full control of internal affairs. 


PROBLEM: GREECE: Aid being given by Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria to Greek rebel soldiers. Greece com- 
plained to Security Council (1946). 


ACTION: UN's Special Committee on the Balkans helped 
prevent more serious trouble. 


SCORE: Conditions improved, Special Committee dissolved 
(1951). A new Balkan Subcommission of Peace Observation 
Commission can send observers at request of states concerned. 


PROBLEM: INDONESIA: Fighting between the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia brought to attention of 
Security Council by Australia and India (1947). 

ACTION: Dispute settled after series of “cease fires,” and 
work of a special Security Council Good Offices Committee. 
SCORE: Netherlands rule over Indonesia ended. Republic 


of Indonesia (70,000,000 people) came into being (1949) ; 
admitted to UN as 60th member (1950). 


PROBLEM: PALESTINE: Future of Palestine brought be- 
fore General Assembly by Britain (1947). Arab-Jewish con- 
flict followed end of British Mandate (1948). 


ACTION: Palestine partition recommended by General As- 
sembly: Arab state, Jewish state, and international regime 
for Jerusalem, all linked in economic union (1947). UN 
mediation helped to end war. 


SCORE; State of Israel created (1948); became 59th UN 
member (1949). Armistice agreements ended armed conflict 
(1949). Relations still strained; many questions unsettled. 
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1945-1954 


PROBLEM: KASHMIR: India claimed Pakistan was assist- 


ing tribal invaders of Kashmir, sought Security Council action 
to avoid all-out war (1948). 


ACTION: “Cease fire” arranged by Security Council Com- 
mission. Both countries agreed that Kashmir should decide 
by plebiscite whether to become a part of Pakistan or India. 


SCORE: ‘Truce lines established and maintained. Some 
agreement on demilitarization of area, but no agreement on 
conditions of plebiscite. 


PROBLEM: KOREA: Problem of Korean independence 
brought before General Assembly by US (1947). North 
Korean armies crossed 38th parallel; later, Chinese Commu- 
nist forces joined them (1950) . 


ACTION: UN Commission reported Russian opposition pre- 
venting unification (1949). Security Council termed invasion 
breach of peace, requested UN members to assist Republic 
of Korea (1950); 16 nations sent troops, more than 40 gave 
economic, medical, or other aid. 


SCORE: First time troops used by an international organi- 
zation for collective military action against aggression. Armis- 
tice agreement signed July 27, 1953, after two years of nego- 
tiation. Prisoners exchanged. Extensive relief and rehabilita- 
tion programs started. UN still seeking peaceful unification 
of Korea. 


PROBLEM: IUlTALIAN COLONIES: What to do about col- 
onies renounced by Italy in the Italian Peace Treaty (1947) ? 
Britain, France, Russia, and the US, unable to reach agree- 
ment, asked General Assembly to decide (1949) . 

ACTION: General Assembly approval led to creation of one 


new nation, one selfgoverning state; another to become inde- 
pendent in 1960. 


SCORE: Libya fully independent (1952) ; Eritrea federated, 
as selfgoverning state, with Ethiopia (1952). Somaliland 
under trusteeship until 1960, with Italy as Administering 
Authority. 


PROBLEM: “UNITING FOR PEACE”: UN action in han- 
dling threats to peace could be blocked by veto in Security 
Council when permanent members failed to agree (1950) . 
ACTION: General Assembly adopted “United for Peace” 
resolution, offered by US (1950). Resolution provided in 
part that General Assembly can act, by 2/3 vote, when veto 
deadlocks Security Council. 

SCORE: General Assembly strengthened. Veto in Security 
Council cannot block UN action against aggression. 


PROBLEM: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: Raising living 
standards in underdeveloped areas required expanded pro- 
grams of technical assistance by the UN and Specialized 
Agencies (1949) . 

ACTION: Technical Assistance Administration set up 
(1950). Operates regular and expanded UN technical-assist- 
ance programs, coordinating them with programs of Special- 
ized Agencies, member states. 

SCORE: Seventy-six governments and the Vatican pledged 
over $24,000,000 to expanded technical-assistance program for 
1954. Over $85,000,000 pledged since 1950. One hundred 
countries and territories aided; 3000 technical experts re- 
cruited, 3500 fellowships granted. 
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PROBLEM: HUMAN RIGHTS AND GENOCIDE: Failures 


to respect human rights endanger peace. Genocide (destruc- 
tion of any religious, national, racial, or ethnic group) a 
prime example. 

ACTION: Commission on Human Rights drafted Universal 
Declaration, a statement of principles, recently completed 
drafts of two Covenants. UN also drafted Convention on 
Genocide. Convention on Freedom of Information in prep- 
aration. 
SCORE: 


by General Assembly 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
(Dec. 10, 1948). Convention on Geno- 
cide adopted by General Assembly, ratified by 43 states (not 
US). Convention on Political Rights of Women adopted, 
ratified by 6 states. 


PROBLEM: REFUGEES: UN faced with tragic byproducts 
of war. ; 

ACTION: International Refugee Organization (IRO)  cre- 
ated (1948) to repatriate or resettle World War II refugees. 
High Commissioner for Refugees appointed (1951) to help 
those that remained. Separate agency created to aid Palestine 
refugees. 

SCORE: IRO repatriated or resettled millions (1948-52). 
High Commissioner mediates between refugees and govern- 
ments, tries to work out long-term solutions. Agency for Pal- 
estine refugees has cared for almost a million Arab refugees, 
started resettlement projects in several Arab states. 


PROBLEM: ATOMIC ENERGY AND DISARMAMENT: 
Control of atomic energy and other weapons of mass de- 
struction needed. 


ACTION: 


Commission 


General Assembly established Atomic Energy 
(1946) ; disagreements of Soviet bloc with ma- 
jority led to impasse. Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments set up by Security Council (1947). Both replaced by 
Disarmament Commission (1952) . 

SCORE: President. Eisenhower has proposed program for 
peaceful use of atomic energy now. General Assembly has 
recommended private meetings of major powers to discuss 
plans for disarmament. Armaments race continues, at enor- 
mous cost. 


PROBLEM: TARIFFS AND TRADE: High tariffs block 
trade. Need for reduction of trade barriers to create stability 
and wellbeing recognized by UN. 

ACTION: Attempts made since 1947 to set up an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (ITO). General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) formulated. 

SCORE: ITO remains a “dead issue.” Concessions negotiated 
by 34 countries thru GATT have led to tariff reductions 
on some 55,000 items entering international trade. 


PROBLEM: INTERNATIONAL LAW: Need for judicial 
body to deal with matters of international law recognized at 
United Nations Conference, San Francisco. 

ACTION: UN Charter established International Court of 
Justice as judicial organ of UN (1945). General Assembly 
set up International Law Commission to codify, promote 
development of international law (1947). 


SCORE: International Court of Justice has delivered judg- 
ments in nine cases. UN has requested advisory opinions. 
Individual nations have not made full use of Court. 
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PROBLEM: TRUST AND NON-SELFGOVERNING TER- 
RITORIES: UN faced question of what to do about territories 
formerly under League of Nations mandate or detached from 
World War II enemy states. Also some responsibility for other 
non-selfgoverning territories, affecting 200 million people. 
ACTION: Trusteeship Council created. Supervises adminis- 
tration of 11 territories. Under UN Charter, administering 
powers pledge themselves to promote wellbeing of colonial 
peoples, report to UN on conditions. 

SCORE: ‘Trust territories: Jn Pacific, administered by US 
(1), Australia (2), New Zealand (1). Jn Africa, by UK (3), 
France (2), Belgium (1), Italy (1, until 1960). UN receives 
reports on more than 60 non-selfgoverning territories. Trust 
territories are: Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (Mari- 
anas, Marshalls, and Carolines) , New Guinea, Nauru, Western 
Samoa, Tanganyika, Cameroons (British and French) , Togo- 
land (British and French), Ruanda-Urundi, Somaliland. 


PROBLEM: UN MEMBERSHIP: Deadlock on new mem- 
bers since 1950, altho Charter states, “Membership in the 
United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present Charter, and 
in the judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to 
carry out these 
applied without success. 

ACTION: UN began with 51 countries; nine added: Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Thailand, Yemen. UN established Special Committee on Ad- 
mission of New Members to explore possibilities of reaching 
an understanding that would facilitate admissions (1953) . 


SCORE: While some member states advocate membership 
for all nations (“universality”), the following continue to 
seek membership: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambodia, Cey- 
lon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Repub- 
lic of Korea, People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, Laos, 
Libya, People’s Republic of Mongolia, Nepal, Portugal, Ro- 
mania, Vietnam, Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


obligations.” Twenty-one countries have 


PROBLEM: THE SEEDS OF WAR: UN recognized impor- 


tance of combatting ignorance, hunger, disease, and poverty. 


ACTION: Economic and Social Council and 10 Specialized 
Agencies set up to deal with international economic, social, 
and cultural problems. The agencies are: UNesco (education, 
science, culture), FAO (agriculture), WHO (health), ILO 
(labor) , Bank, Fund, ICAO (aviation), UPU (postal) , ITU 
(telecommunication) , WMO (meteorological) . UN Children’s 
Fund established to promote health and welfare of children 
and mothers. 


SCORE: UN scoreboard here impressive. Examples: UNEsco 
Fundamental Education Centers in Mexico for Latin Amer- 
ica, Egypt for Arab nations, combat illiteracy. FAO carrying 
out programs for seed improvement, land reclamation, fish- 
eries development. WHO experts in many countries fighting 
malaria (affects 300,000,000 people). UNICEF funds allocated 
to equip 5500 maternal- and child-welfare centers in 43 
countries, 
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“A Stutterer —_ 


to a former teacher. 


EMEMBER me? | came into your 
R classroom more timid than the 
rest. My first thoughts were: When 
would I be called upon to recite? 
How would you react to my hesi- 
tance in speech? Would mv class- 
mates ridicule me? I hoped you 
could help me. 

As the long days passed without 
my being called on, my anxiety in- 
tensified. My back ached, because 
I was constantly sitting on the edge 
of my chair. 

\t last you asked me a simple 
question. Do you remember how I 
blushed, how everybody in class 
turned to gaze? 

The silence of the room, the im- 
patient look on your face, and the 
stares of my classmates brought on 
the worst blockage I had _ ever 
experienced. My facial contortion 
brought an uproarious laugh from 
the class and a puzzled look to your 
face. 

Do you remember what you did 
then? You reprimanded the class 
and moved me to a side seat—to be 
forgotten for the rest of the year. 

You did not know that my stut- 
tering was not caused by a physical 
defect, but by a personality impedi- 
ment. You did not understand my 
problem, and your reaction only 
aggravated my condition. 

Because of your attitude of tak- 
ing my stuttering as a serious and 
troublesome problem, I too became 
more selfconscious. Had you taken 
a lighter attitude, encouraged me 
to speak, and accepted me as one of 
the class, you would have helped 
instead of hurt me. 





Mr. Shapoff teaches in Mayer [Arizona] 
Highschool. 
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I was never encouraged to enter 
social activities. How I craved for 
companionship; how I needed self- 
expression! Except for my stutter- 
ing I was like any other pupil, but 
vou made me feel different. 

How frequently I wanted to 
speak to you informally, as the 
others did. Did you perhaps feel 
that I didn’t care to chat? How 
wrong you were! The teacher who 
accepts the stutterer and who un- 
derstands his make-up, can make it 
easier for him to develop a proper 
attitude about his problem. 

I never stuttered when I sang, 
so singing gave me an Opportunity 
to feel on equal terms with others. 
Yet even when you discovered I had 
a good voice, you did not choose 
me to sing a song in the class play. 
If only you had capitalized on my 
simple musical talent! 

Do you remember one particular 
instance when I requested a_ pass? 
1 threw in a block, a spasm, which 
bewildered you as usual. You looked 
away, believing I would find it 
easier to speak. This only made 
things worse, for I felt that you 
were not paying attention or that 
you couldn’t “take” the speech 
block. For days after this experience 
I was depressed, my speech difficulty 
worse than ever. 


By rue way, is Mrs. Ray still 
around? I wish she had been my 
teacher thruout the years. Her way 
of asking questions was so unusual 
that even I was able to speak up. 
She frequently asked for volunteers, 
and never cared if anyone answered 
without recognition. By not having 
to be the center of attraction, and 






by not thinking of speech, I fre- 
quently answered with no regard 
to my impediment. 

Talking to Mrs. Ray after class 
was easy, too. When I did have a 
block, she just said, “slow-easy.” 
The fact that she didn’t turn away 
and the realization that she under- 
stood gave me a great deal of en- 
couragement. 

If only you had sensed, as blrs. 
Ray did, that the aim in guiding 
the personality development of the 
stutterer should be the same as the 
aim for any other child: to help 
him acquire a feeling of personal 
security so that he can face the 
future with confidence. 

When I got to highschool, my 
stuttering grew worse than ever, 
and I became more withdrawn. 
The confidence given me by Mrs. 
Ray could not withstand the treat- 
ment I received from others who 
had no understanding of my prob- 
lem. 


Ten another teacher came into 
my life who was interested in me 
and helped me. He advised me to 
improve myself by seeking outlets 
thru school activities. 

After one or two trial efforts at 
other things, | took up handball. 
A few pointers from the coach, and 
in no time at all I was on the team. 

At last I had something other 
than myself to think about. I way 
accepted as one of the group, and 
my speech was of little concern. I 
let the ball do all “ the talking, 
and how it did roar! Did you read 
that I won the city highschool 
championship for two successive 
years? 

That teacher’s kindly interest 
changed my life. No longer did I 
eat alone in the school lunchroom. 
People gradually became my 
friends, and I used to tell them 
that my speech impediment was 
because of tight shoes. I found that 
joking about the defect made it 
less important. 

My confidence increased, anxiety 
lessened, and slowly but surely 
better speech resulted. 


I wesitate to think what might 
have happened if I had not en- 
countered some teachers who un- 
derstood my problem and were able 
to help me! # 
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Tue US Supreme Court decision of 
May 17 outlawing racial segregation 
in the public schools of the various 
states is one of the most historic in the 
life of the nation. The decision is there- 
fore reprinted below in full. 

Recognizing the complexity of the 
problems involved, the Court held over 
until October further consideration of 
the formulation of decrees inmplement- 
ing the decision. Questions to be taken 
up then include such matters as 
whether the Court itself should formu- 
late detailed decrees putting the ruling 
into effect, whether a special master 
should be appointed to hear evidence 
and recommend terms for such decrees, 
or whether the cases should be re- 
manded to the courts where they origi- 
nated for such action. 

—The Editors. 


HESE cases come to us from the 
‘ee of Kansas, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Delaware. They are 
premised on different facts and 
different local conditions, but a 
common legal question justifies 
their consideration together in this 
consolidated opinion. 

In each of the cases, minors of 
the Negro race, thru their legal 
representatives, seek the aid of the 
courts in obtaining admission to the 
public schools of their community 
on a nonsegregated basis. In each 
instance, they had been denied ad- 
mission to schools attended by 
white children under laws requir- 
ing or permitting segregation ac- 
cording to race. This segregation 
was alleged to deprive the plaintiffs 
of the equal protection of the laws 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In each of the cases other than the 
Delaware case, a three-judge federal 
district court denied relief to the 
plaintiffs on the socalled “separate 
but equal” doctrine announced by 
this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 
US 537. Under that doctrine 
equality of treatment is accorded 
when the races are provided sub- 
stantially equal facilities, even tho 
these facilities be separate. In the 
Delaware case, the Supreme Court 
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_ Supreme Court Decision 
on Segregation 


of Delaware adhered to that doc- 
trine, but ordered that the plain- 
tiffs be admitted to the white 
schools because of their superiority 
to the Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that seg- 
regated public schools are not 
“equal” and cannot be made 
“equal” and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of 
the laws. Because of the obvious 
importance of the question pre- 
sented, the Court took jurisdiction. 
Argument was heard in the 1952 
term, and reargument was heard 
this term on certain questions pro- 
pounded by the Court. 

Reargument was largely devoted 
to the circumstances surrounding 
the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment in 1868. It covered ex- 
haustively consideration of the 
Amendment in Congress, ratifica- 
tion by the states, then existing 
practices in racial segregation, and 
the views of proponents and oppo- 
nents of the Amendment. This dis- 
cussion and our own investigation 
convince us that, altho these sources 
cast some light, it is not enough to 
resolve the problem with which we 
are faced. At best, they are incon- 
clusive. The most avid proponents 
of the postwar Amendments un- 
doubtedly intended them to remove 
all legal distinctions among “all 
persons born or naturalized in the 
United States.” Their opponents, 
just as certainly, were antagonistic 
to both the letter and the spirit of 
the Amendments and wished them 
to have the most limited effect. 
What others in Congress and the 
state legislatures had in mind 
cannot be determined with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

An additional reason for the in- 
conclusive nature of the Amend- 
ment’s history, with respect to seg- 
regated schools, is the status of 
public education at that time. In 
the South, the movement toward 


free common schools, supported by 
general taxation, had not yet taken 
hold. Education of white children 
was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was 
almost nonexistent, and practically 
all of the race were illiterate. In 
fact, any education of Negroes was 
forbidden by law in some states, 
Today, in contrast, many Negroes 
have achieved outstanding success 
in the arts and sciences as well as in 
the business and professional world. 
It is true that public education had 
already advanced further in the 
North, but the effect of the Amend- 
ment on Northern states was gen- 
erally ignored in the Congressional 
debates. Even in the North, the 
conditions of public education did 
not approximate those existing to- 
day. The curriculum was usually 
rudimentary; ungraded — schools 
were common in rural areas; the 
school term was but three months 
a year in many states; and compul- 
sory school attendance was virtually 
unknown. As a consequence, it is 
not surprising that there should be 
so little in the history of the Four- 
teenth Amendment relating to its 
intended effect on public education. 

In the first cases in this Court 
construing the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, decided shortly after its adop- 
tion, the Court interpreted it as 
proscribing all state-imposed dis- 
criminations against the Negro race. 
The doctrine of “separate but 
equal” did not make its appearance 
in this Court until 1896 in the case 
of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, in- 
volving not education but trans- 
portation. American courts have 
since labored with the doctrine for 
over half a century. In this Court, 
there have been six cases involving 
the “separate but equal” doctrine 
in the field of public education. In 
Cumming v. County Board of Edu- 
cation, 175 US 528, and Gong Lum 
v. Rice, 275 US 78, the validity of 
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lenged. In more recent cases, all on 


itself was not 


the doctrine 


the graduate-school level, inequal- 
ity was found in that specific bene- 
fits enjoyed by white students were 
denied to Negro students of the 
same educational qualifications. 
Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 
305 US 337; Sipuel v. Oklahoma, 
$32 US 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 
US 629: McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, 339 US 637. In none 


olf these cases was it necessary to 


reexamine the doctrine to grant re-/ 


lief to the Negro plaintiff. And in 
Sweatt v. Painter, supra, the court 
expressly reserved decision on the 
question whether Plessy v. Ferguson 
should be held inapplicable to pub- 
lic education. 

In the instant cases, that question 
is directly presented. Here, unlike 
Sweatt v. Painter, there are findings 
below that the Negro and white 
schools involved have been equal- 
ized, or are being equalized, with 
respect to buildings, curriculums, 
qualifications and salaries of teach- 
ers, and other “tangible” factors. 
Our decision, therefore, cannot turn 
on merely a comparison of these 
tangible factors in the Negro and 
white schools involved in each of 
the cases. We must look instead to 
the effect of segregation itself on 
public education, 

In approaching this problem, we 
cannot turn the clock back to 1868, 
when the Amendment was adopted, 
or even to 1896, when Plessy v. Fer- 
guson was written. We must con- 
sider public education in the light 
of its full development and its pres- 
ent place in American life thruout 
the Nation. Only in this way can 
it be determined if segregation in 
public schools deprives these plain- 
tiffs of the equal protection of the 
laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the 
most important function of state 
and local governments. Compulsory 
school attendance laws and the 
great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition 
of the importance of education to 
our democratic society. It is re- 
quired in performance of our most 
basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is 
the very foundation of good citizen- 
ship. Today it is a principal instru- 
ment in awakening the child to cul- 
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tural values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in 
helping him to adjust normally to 
his environment. In these days, it 
is doubtful that any child may rea- 
sonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education. Such an opportu- 
nity, where the state has under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on 
equal terms. 

We come then to the question 
presented: Does segregation of chil- 
dren in public schools solely on the 
basis of race, even tho the physical 
facilities and other “tangible’’ fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the chil- 
dren of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities? We be- 
lieve that it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in 
finding that a segregated law school 
for Negroes could not provide them 
equal educational opportunities, 
this Court relied in large part on 
“those qualities which are incapable 
of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness in a law 
school.” In McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, supra, the Court, in 
requiring that a Negro admitted to 
a white graduate school be treated 
like all other students, again re- 
sorted to intangible considerations: 
“ ... his ability to study, to engage 
in discussions and exchange views 
with other students, and, in gen- 
eral, to learn his profession.” Such 
considerations apply with added 
force to children in grade and high 
schools. ‘To separate them 
others of similar age and qualifica- 
tions solely because of their race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as 
to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be 


undone. The effect of this separa- ~ 


tion on their educational opportu- 
nities was well stated by a finding 
in the Kansas case by a court which 
nevertheless felt compelled to rule 
against the Negro plaintiffs: 


“Segregation of white and col- / 


ored children in public schools has 
a detrimental effect upon the col- 
ored children. The impact is greater 
when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the 
races is usually interpreted as de- \ 
noting the inferiority of the Negro 


from > 


. 





the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of 
law, therefore, has a tendency to 
retard the educational and mental 
development of Negro children and 
to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a 
racially integrated school system.” 

Whatever may have been the ex- 
tent of psychological knowledge at 
the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this 
finding is amply supported by mod- 
ern authority. Any language in 
Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this 
finding is rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. Therefore, we 
hold that the plaintiffs and others 
similarly situated for whom the 
actions have been brought are, by 
reason of the segregation com- 
plained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This disposition makes unnecessary 
any discussion whether such segre- 
gation also violates the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Because these are class actions, 
because of the wide applicability 
of this decision, and because of 
the great variety of local conditions, 
the formulation of decrees in these 
cases presents problems of consid- 
erable complexity. On reargument, 
the consideration of appropriate re- 
lief was necessarily subordinated to 
the primary question—the constitu- 
tionality of segregation in public 
education. We have now announced 
that such segregation is a denial of 
the equal protection of the laws. In 
order that we may have the full as- 
sistance of the parties in formulat- 
ing decrees, the cases will be re- 
stored to the docket, and the parties 
are requested to present further 
argument on Questions 4 and 5 
previously propounded by _ the 
Court for the reargument this term. 
The attorney general of the United 
States is again invited to participate, 
The attorneys general of the states 
requiring or permitting segregation 
in public education will also be per- 
mitted to appear as amici curiae 
upon request to do so by September 
15, 1954, and submission of briefs 


group. A sense of inferiority affects | by October 1, 1954. # 
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IRE-PREVENTION WEEK is Officially 
| prehe each October, calling to 
mind the fire in Chicago on October 
9, 1871, allegedly started by Mrs. 
O’Leary’s famous cow. 

Because fire danger is always with 
us, it is not enough that we ac- 
knowledge this annual reminder by 
appropriate exercises. Fire safety 
should be a regular part of the year- 
round school program from kinder- 
garten thru highschool. 


Opportunities to stimulate in- 
terest in fire safety are always at 
hand. They may range from the 
simple example of a burned finger 
to the passing of a .siren-screaming 
fire engine. Because fire has such a 
universal fascination, class discus- 
sions on fire safety always arouse 
interest. Coming early in the school 
year, Fire-prevention Week may 
well become the occasion to get a 
program underway. 

The school has a dual role in fire- 
safety education. It must provide a 
safe environment in which students 
may live and work, and it must also 
educate them to live safely with fire. 

Children frequently have such 
extreme feelings about fire—either 
excessive fear or utter disregard— 
that opportunities for controlled in- 
vestigation should be given as often 
as possible. A clear understanding 
of the nature and properties of fire 
can give a rational basis for the 
“Dos and Don’ts” which otherwise 
may be mere verbalizations, forgot- 
ten in the presence of danger. 

Firemen are both able and will- 
ing to help arrange demonstrations 
and experiments in which children 
can learn about fire and how it can 
be safely handled. And other re- 
source people may be invited to the 
classroom or visited at work. The 
National Fire Protection Associ- 





Dr. Stratemeyer, a member of NEA’s 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, is supervisor, elementary schools, 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Mrs. 
Johnson is principal of Four Corners 
School, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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ation might well be called upon for 
help. 

In the science program fire may 
become a topic of investigation on 
either a simple or an advanced 
level. In social studies there may be 
a place for a study of the part that 
fire has played in the development 
of civilization. 

More specific treatment might 
be provided thru the use of posters 
and other bulletinboard materials, 
changing displays frequently to 
keep interest aroused. A regular 
fire-safety feature in the school 
paper would be another direct and 
continuing device. 


Suoutp the teacher feel that his 
group might profit from a corre- 
lated approach to the study of fire 
safety, an instructional unit might 
be undertaken. Ideas on what 
might be included may be found in 
the film, Fire in Their Learning, 
which shows how one _ teacher, 
utilizing the children’s interest in a 
brush fire, planned with them a 
fire-safety unit involving work in 
science, social studies, arithmetic, 
art, spelling, reading, and language. 

This 19-minute film, produced 
primarily for teacher-education pur- 
poses by the NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, may 


FROM **PREVENTING FIRES IN YOUR HOME** 
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“I Fire-satet Education 
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be purchased from them in color for 
$95 or in black and white for $42. 

In the Safety Commission’s film- 
strip, Preventing Fires in Yow 
Home {color filmstrip, 50 frames. 
$3.50], many common home fire 
hazards are vividly projected on the 
screen. Both safe and unsafe prac- 
tices are indicated. The skilful 
teacher can use such a filmstrip as a 
basis for class discussion and stimu- 
late the children to carry suitable 
precautions into their own homes. 
[See illustration. ] 

As a nation, we are extensive 
users of electric gadgets in our 
homes. With each of these aids to 
better living, instructions for proper 
use are provided. But the number 
of times these instructions are dis- 
regarded is reflected by the large 
number of home fires resulting from 
the misuse of such electrical equip- 
ment. 


Property damage is an inevitable 
result from every fire. But personal 
injury or loss of life makes an ordi- 
nary fire a tragedy. Not only must 
teaching anticipate specific situa- 
tions and train children to meet 
them, but it must also prepare boys 
and girls to meet an unexpected sit- 
uation with calmness, insight, and 
selfreliance. # 





















HOW TO DO IT 


How many of these hazards exist in “your 
home? Can you think of any others? 





~ What happened in school today # | 
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Dear : 














We have been in school__ weeks 
now. There are boys and 7 
girls in my class. ; : 


is our teacher. Here 
are some of the things you might 
like to know about what we are 
doing in school: 











In arithmetic we are working on 











Some of the ways we use arith- 
metic at school are______. 








We use what we have learned in 
reading when we 
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copies) accepted for less than $1. 


Our spelling lesson this week 
included these words: 








We learn how to express our 


ideas when we. 








We try to be good citizens by __ 











In our social-studies classes we 
are learning about 


ground of our country is 






show appreciation of our country: 











These are some of the things we 
are learning abou! how to keep 


well: 











In music | especially enjoy 
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separate sheets. 
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Some things we have recently 
done for others are 











Some things that have recently 
been done for us include __.___ 
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HE building representative is the 
berate of the local. Upon him 
largely depends the membership 
strength so essential to the associa- 
tion’s leadership and program. 

It is most important to get the 
right person. The good building 
representative is able to help his 
colleagues see that professional or- 
ganizations can do for the indivi- 
dual what he cannot do for himself. 

Furthermore, he helps them real- 
ize that the truly professional teach- 
er gladly carries his fair share of the 
association’s expense, work, and re- 
sponsibility. He is prepared to cope 
with those who are content to reap 
benefits in improved teacher wel- 
fare without contributing time, 
money, or effort. [See page 369.] 


Tue building representative is a 
busy person with many responsi- 
bilities besides the membership 
campaign in his building. 

He must attend official meetings 
to become informed on local, state, 
and national association programs, 
to speak officially for his teachers, 
and to help determine policies. 

He must report back to the 
faculty all business transacted, seek 
their advice on issues pending, and 
explain action taken. 

Furthermore, he has to know 
sources of information on the pro- 
gram of the local, state, and na- 
tional associations. 

As if this were not enough, he 
must also solicit the assistance of 
colleagues; conduct elections; dis- 
tribute material received from the 
local, state, and national; receive 
members’ opinions, requests, and re- 
actions and transmit them to the 

Miss Yank is a teacher in Marysville, 

California, and is secretary of the NEA 


Department of Classroom Teachers. 
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local, state, and national; act as a 
consultant to the individual mem- 
ber who has a professional problem; 
promote good public relations for 


the local; and attend committee 
meetings. 


Because of the importance of the 
building representative, a faculty 
should choose someone who is pro- 
fessionally minded, has ability, is 
interested in the work of his local, 
State, and national organizations, 
and is willing to accept the respon- 
sibilities of the position. The good 
representative gets along well with 
his fellow teachers and can face is- 
sues calmly and courageously. He 
has the full respect and confidence 
of the groups he represents. 


Mosr building representatives 
need some leadership training. This 
can be given thru workshops, for 
which the local should budget time 
and money. 

Here the building representative 
can be informed of the philosophy, 
accomplishments, and objectives of 
local, state, and national. He can 
become familiar with his responsi- 
bilities, particularly the program of 
membership promotion. He can de- 
velop plans to make his job most 
effective. He can help develop the 
program of the local association. 


Tue importance attached to the 
training and work of the building 
representative is indicated in these 
brief reports: 

The Tulsa [Oklahoma] Class- 
room Teachers Association holds a 
workshop on registration day for 
teachers. In a meeting place pro- 
vided by the superintendent, the 
group carries on a roundtable dis- 
cussion centering on local, state, 
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and national education associations. 

The work of the building repre- 
sentative is discussed, and the day 
closes with a social affair. The main 
purpose of the workshop is to stimu- 
late professional spirit and pride. 

“Actually, they [the 
representatives] have made_ the 
reputation of this organization 
[TCTA] in Tulsa,” says Russell V. 
Conway, president of TCTA. 

A meeting during the first week 
of school brings the Tucson [Ari- 
zona} Education Association’s build- 
ing representatives uptodate on 
policies and services of local, state, 
and national, and provides them 
with packets of materials for teach- 
ers. 

So helpful are these representa- 
tives that Iris Mulvaney, pastpresi- 
dent of TEA, considers the local 
building-representative system “one 
of the most effective morale build- 
ers for the profession in Tucson.” 

The building representatives are 
the legislative body and the back- 
bone of the Omaha Education As- 
sociation, says Frank C. Heinisch, 
executive secretary of OEA. Dur- 
ing the first or second weekend of 
school the OEA holds a workshop 
for these members at a _ nearby 
camp. Incoming and _ outgoing 
chairmen of the association’s 18 
standing committees discuss each 
group’s program for the coming 
year. 

The Youngstown [Ohio] Educa- 
tion Association experimented with 
holding its fall workshop at nearby 
Camp Muskingum. The partici- 
pants studied many aspects of a pro- 
fessional association’s program. A 
combination of work and play made 
the workshop very effective, re- 
ports H. Kendall Datson, president 
of YEA 1953-54. + 


building 
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HE anxiety of the times has 
caused many wellmeaning peo- 
ple to question the effectiveness of 
the United Nations, if not the en- 
tire effort toward international co- 
operation and collective security. 

But what course of action might 
better serve peace and human ad- 
vancement? Since peoples and _ na- 
tions have serious differences, is 
there any surer means of resolving 
them than to bring the conflicting 
nations together in the effort to 
bridge the gaps between them by 
full and frank discussion? 

It is often said that there is too 
much talking at the UN. Perhaps 
so, but endless talking, no matter 
how aggravating, is far better than 
even a little shooting. It should 
never be assumed that peace can be 
won easily or cheaply. It is enough 
if it can be won honorably and with- 
out sacrifice of principle. 

Despite all its faults, there is to- 
day no greater force for social jus- 
tice and understanding, and there- 
fore for peace, than the UN. 

Secure peace is a matter of dig- 
ging out the political, economic, 
and social roots of war; of building 
firm political, economic, and psy- 
chological foundations; of reaching 
the hearts and minds of people; of 
cultivating understanding and _ re- 
gard; of dissipating fears and bigot- 
ries; of promoting progress toward 
a more abundant, just life for all. 

Day in and day out the UN and 
its Specialized Agencies are direct- 
ing their limited resources toward 
these ends. Progress in many di- 
rections is excruciatingly slow, but 
progress has been and is being 
made. 





Dr. Bunche is principal director, De- 
partment of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-selfgoverning Territories, 
United Nations. This article is adapted 
from his address at the NEA convention 
in New York City in June. 
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You have heard much about the 
UN. Therefore, I will only under- 
score a few points on which there 
is too often misunderstanding. 

First, there are those who fear or 
claim to fear that the UN is too 
strong. There are many more who 
fear it is too weak. 

To the former it is necessary to 
say only that the UN is a volun- 
tary association of fully indepen- 
dent nations; its charter is a treaty 
between sovereign national govern- 
ments; decisions of the UN have au 
thority only insofar as they represent 
the consensus of world opinion. 

But this is a force which should 
not be underestimated. The UN 
cannot draft a soldier or command 
one unless a sovereign nation vol- 
untarily provides him, as in Korea; 
cannot a sou in taxes; can- 
not pass a law. Still, solely on the 
basis of its moral authority, the UN 
has scored many ‘achievements, ex- 
ercises great influence, has restrain- 
ed and controlled many conflict 
situations, and in Korea has been 
responsible for the first collective 
intervention in history to repulse 
aggression. [See page 346]. 

Second, the UN is not a “world 
government,” or a supranational 
authority in any sense. There is in 
the minds of many a persistent 
mental image of the UN as a gov- 
ernment. But in fact and in prac- 
tical operation the UN has no 
legislative or executive authority. 

It adopts resolutions, not laws; 
it issues recommendations, not de- 
crees. Its charter is not a constitu- 
tion in any traditional sense, but 
rather a statement, of goals and 
principles to guide the conduct of 
the nations voluntarily associated 
in it in international affairs. 

Third, the UN represents a world 
community which thus far is only 
in embryo. It is the response to 


assess 








the compelling need for an unceas- 
ing, organized effort toward the 


creation of 
based on law. 

President Eisenhower has de- 
scribed the UN as a “sheer neces- 
sity,” and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill has said of it: 

“The vast majority of all the peo- 
ples, wherever they may dwell, de- 
sire above all things to earn their 
daily bread in peace. To establish 
conditions under which they can do 
this and to provide deterrents 
against aggression are duties con- 
fided by the heart’s desire of man- 
kind to the United Nations. Our 
first duty is to aid this world in- 
strument loyally and faithfully in 
its task.” 

I think it incontrovertible that 
if we did not already have the UN 
in these desperate times, the world 
would urgently set about to create 
it as its chief means of selfpreserva- 
tion. 

Fourth, it is ironical, to say the 
least, that the UN should be re- 
garded as controversial, since it is 
strongly endorsed by President Eis- 
enhower and his administration as 
it was by the previous administra- 
tion, since the United Staces is a 
leading and very active member of 
the organization, and since the 
United Nations continues to be a 
cornerstone of American foreign 
policy. 

But unfortunately many of us be- 
come painfully aware that in the 
minds of some of our fellow-citizens 
the UN and its affiliated Specialized 
Agencies are highly controversial 
subjects which teachers should shun 
in the classroom, unless they de- 
nounce them. 

That this should be so with re- 
gard to the UN, which only nine 
years ago was dedicated on these 
shores with such great enthusiasm 


such a community 
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to the unchallengeable ends of 


world peace and advancement, is 
a tragic expression of the contusion, 
fear, and cynicism of our times. 


My confidence in the ability of 
the UN to succeed in its historic 
mission of peace, which must de- 
pend so fundamentally on the spirit 
and attitudes of peoples as ex- 
pressed thru their governments, is 
fortified by my knowledge that peo- 
ple can bow to reason, have big 
hearts, nurture a deep concern for 
each other’s welfare, and tho widely 
diversified in origin, develop tellow- 
feeling. I have seen too many evi- 
dences of man’s capacity for good 
deeds to be pessimistic on this 
count. 

For example, I have spent much 
time in the troubled Near East, 
where the Palestine issue has stirred 
animosities. 

Even in the frightening atmos- 
phere of 1947-49, when Arab and 
Jew were locked in wartare, I wit- 
nessed many evidences of man’s 
ability to be compassionate. 

I saw Jewish doctors and nurses 
of the Hadassah Hospital in Jeru- 
salem attend Arab patients in that 
hospital with most tender solici- 
tude. I saw Arab Legion troops 
lining the road between Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem, daily watch un- 
armed convoys of indispensable 
food and medical supplies for the 
beleaguered civilian Jews of Jeru- 
salem pass thru their lines un- 
molested. I saw, at Christmas time, 
\rab and Israeli commanders open 
their tense military lines in order 
that Christian civilians might pass 
thru to worship at Bethlehem. 





The author of “I Was a Hobo Kid,” 
Billie Davis, who also spoke at the NEA 
New York City convention last summer, 
receives life-membership pin from 
President W. A. Early. 
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People managing to live together, 
to respect each other, and to help 
each other along is the fundamen- 
tal lesson which mankind every- 
where must somehow learn if world 
peace and progress are to be as- 
sured. Tho all too slowly, the lesson 
is being learned. The cultural gulfs 
between continents are being grad- 
ually narrowed. 

At the United Nations, the com- 
mon denominator of all people is 
the universal language of human 
aspiration toward peace, freedom, 
and the better life. The differences 
are great, and the process is not 
rapid. Granted the fierce emotions, 
the political and other difficulties, 
the way must and I believe with 
patience and persistence may well 
be found to bridge the gaps be- 
tween populations now unfriendly. 

There may never be perfection in 
the relations among people or in 
the operation of the mechanisms of 
democracy. But in democracy the 
gap between ideal and _ practice 
must be constantly narrowed. For 
democracy, to prosper, or even to 
live, must ever be dynamic. It must 
move forward toward the goals of 
greater freedom, better life, fuller 
dignity for the people it serves. 


Wer i America not only have 
democracy, but we have built it on 
unique foundations—a union of 
peoples more diversified in origin 
than any other. 

We have demonstrated that peo- 
ples of all racial strains, of all 
colors, creeds, and cultures, of wide- 
ly varying background, can be ac- 
cepted as equals, can learn to live 
and work and play together. We 
have developed our great national 
strength and unity on that solid 
foundation. We are still building, 
still perfecting our democracy, and 
in some aspects of our life at a 
greatly accelerated pace. 

In the field of race relations, for 
example, there has been great prog- 
ress in the last decade. As I travel 
about I see the signs of it every- 
where. 

The unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court against segregation 
in the public schools marks a mo- 
mentous step in the onward march 
of democracy. Our churches, too, 
are moving forward on the race-re- 
lations front, altho it continues 


ironical that between 10 and 12 on 
Sunday mornings democracy in 
worship is so little observed. 

In the course of our great ex- 
periment, we have learned that it 
is not necessary to eradicate dif- 
ferences, to achieve a single human 
pattern, in order to enjoy democ- 
racy or to attain national unity. 
Rather, we have found that it is 
only necessary for people to change 
their attitudes and superstitions 
about differences, and this is being 
done. Indeed, we know that differ- 
ences of race, religion, and culture 
actually enrich society. 


T nrre is nothing in the realm of 
human activity so inspired or in- 
spiring as free men of all races and 
religions bound together by com- 
mon interests, objectives, and 
ideals. 

The vision of a world in which 
all peoples will live together in 
peace and brotherhood may be far 
from realization, but it remains the 
noblest ideal of human existence. 
It is the ideal of all the great reli- 
gions. It is the ideal which the 
United Nations embraces. 

Today it assumes a significance 
more imperative than ever known. 
For the instruments of destruction 
now available make mankind’s abil- 
ity to approach this ideal the de- 
cisive challenge. It is a blunt chal- 
lenge—learn to live together or 
perish together. 

In meeting this challenge, the 
individual bears a crucial responsi- 
bility. It is in the understanding, 
the attitudes, the enlightened sell- 
interest of the peoples of the world 
that the riddle of the future is 
locked. As we have hope, as we 
maintain faith in ourselves and in 
our fellow men, as we heed reason 
and live by the good that is in our 
hearts, we contribute mightily to 
that security of the future, that 
peaceful and better world toward 
which all mankind aspires. 

The surest beacon, always, is 
goodwill among men. Here lies the 
sole road to peace on earth. May 
we travel along it with sure faith 
and confidence. 

Those who are privileged to 
teach the young can do much to 
ensure that this road will be trav- 
eled—but only if teachers are kept 
free, unregimented, and unafraid. 
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ry\HERE were many exciting mo- 
| ments at our New York City 
convention last summer. But none 
was more thrilling than when our 
people responded to the NEA $5- 
million Building Fund appeal. 

The aisles of the huge arena in 
Madison Square Garden virtually 
became sawdust trails. Dozens of 
members trooped to the nearest 
microphone to pledge their support 
to the NEA Center. 


Gerorce Linn of California pro- 
posed that since he had become a 
lite member years ago for $100 he 
and others of that group should 
form a $50 Club by making a cash 
contribution of $50 to the Building 
Fund. The following NEA leaders 
quickly joined the club: 

Gertrude Reynolds, Florence 
Reynolds, Gertrude McComb, Wil- 
liam A. Early, Belle D. McCorkle, 
A. C. Flora, Leslie C. McDonald, 
Don Lawvere, Maude M. Jeffers, 
Sara C. Ewing, Corma Mowrey, Al- 
bert Johnson, Marva Banks Lind- 
say, Sarah Caldwell, May C. Smith, 
S. David Stoney, Edward Gurr, R. 
L.. Booker, Harvey Gayman, Mary 
DeLong, Mabel Studebaker, F. L. 
Schlagle, Margaret Boyd, Mildred 
Lackey, Gladys Robinson, John 
King, Ruth Pearson, Carolyn Pohl, 
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The charts accompanying this article are from 
the new NEA filmstrip entitled, NEA in Action, 
1954. This 35mm, color filmstrip with appropri- 
tape recording of the 


ate script, sells for $3. A 
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Vincent Dodge, Mildred A. Kunz, 
Mary Van Horn, L. V. Phillips, 
Willis A. Sutton, Glenn E. Snow, 
Oliver Peterson, Winona Mont- 
gomery, Ruth Ann White, Zoraida 
Weeks, Nell Wilcoxen, Lucille Car- 
roll, Hilda Maehling, Ralph S. 
Miller, John F. Hindman, Mary 
Virginia Morris, Genevra Davis, 
Thelma Flavin, Catherine L. Hyde, 
Zona Livengood, Mary Foraker, 
Leonore Holliday, Anita Ruffing, 
Genevieve Hamilton, Audrey N. 
Shauer, David Guhl. 

A second proposal, made by How- 
ard Tuggey of New York, was that 
each member of the convention 
should pin a one-dollar bill or 
more under his convention badge 
to make a Building Fund corsage. 
He proposed that at the last session 
each member should deposit his 
corsage in the appropriate state 
container so that the amount con- 
tributed from each state could be 
determined. From corsages and 
other contributions to the state 
containers, $650 was collected. 

Thruout the entire convention 
the NEA state directors continued 
their active promotion of life mem- 
bership. It was a remarkable dem- 
onstration of volunteer salesman- 
ship. Result: 586 new life members. 

The spirit in which people joined 


D. C. 


Peer ‘ 
perew at the NEA convention. 


script by Executive Secretary William G. Carr, 
keyed to the film strip, is $6 more. Order from 
the NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
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the parade toward the Building 
Fund Booth was gratifying. Every- 
one wanted to get into the act— 
from the retired teacher who said 
she wished the people who so gen- 
erously feted her had made instead 
a part payment on a life member- 
ship in the NEA, to the young army 
recruit who wanted to know how 
he could keep up_ professionally 
while he was serving Uncle Sam. 


Yrs, everyone was enthusiastic. 
Let’s keep the same flame burning 
brightly in local associations thru- 
out the country so that NEA can 
reach its goal of $5 million by 1957! 

—VENONA TERRY, Office of Assist- 
ant Secretary for Field Operations. 









IT LOOKS EAS 


... but successful use of modern technics 
requires careful planning and followup. 


E HAD shown an instructional 
film in biology class. Another 
film was scheduled for the next day. 
As a student projectionist carted 
the projector from the room, I said 
to him, “Remember, we _ have 
another film scheduled in this room 
for tomorrow.” 

“It's easier than teaching, isn’t 
it?’’ he wise-cracked as he left the 
room. 

I his irritated me at the time, but 
later I began to think more objec- 
tively about it. 

I had never considered how use 
ol some of the more modern 
methods of teaching and learning 





Mr. Lisonbee teaches biology in 
Phoenix [Arizona] Camelback High- 
school. He is president of the Phoenix 
Science Teachers Association. 
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might appear to others. How wide- 
spread is this boy’s attitude among 
students, parents, and educators, I 
wondered. 


Tuer room is dark. A 15- or 20- 
minute motion picture is explaining 
by clever demonstration the diges- 
tive processes of man. Points are 
clarified in a few minutes that 
would take hours of reading and 
discussion to make clear otherwise. 
There is time to show the instruc- 
tional film to the students twice 
during the class period, with discus- 
sion between showings. 

The teacher, during the showing 
of the film, is near at hand, but he 
is grading papers, preparing a test, 
making plans, quietly cogitating, or 
doing a number of other things. He 





CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


takes a few minutes before, be- 
tween, and after the showings ol 
the film to clinch important points 
thru class discussion. 

It looks easy, but 


Eacu member of a class writes 
down a question about heredity he 
would like answered. A_ student 
committee sorts the questions under 
general topic headings and makes 
typewritten lists. Each student 
chooses a topic he is interested in, 
and, with others having the same in- 
terests, finds answers to the ques- 
tions in the school library. 

Later, two or three days may be 
spent in class to report findings. 
The teacher and librarians see to 
it beforehand that materials are 
ready for use. The teacher goes 
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along, advises, directs at times, but 
is seemingly in the background, 
It looks easy, but... 


Birt Gamete from the Arizona 
Game and Fish Commission spends 
a day with biology classes. He docs 
an effective piece of work in stimu- 
lating interest and giving valuable 
information. Bill’s movie concern- 
ing beaver conservation is especially 
interesting and informative to most 
of the students. 

Because he has so many other 
interesting and important things to 
tell us about game and fish prob- 
lems in our area, he will be invited 
back soon. 

What does the teacher seem to 
be doing during the visit? Sitting 
as a member of the audience, enjoy- 
ing it all as much as any of the 
sucdents. 
oe course, the “Look, Ma, no 
hands” effect is realiy.an_ illusion. 
The use of films and other audio- 
visual materials looks “easy’’ only 
because the teacher has done con- 
siderable advance planning and 
preparation. And in order to get 
the full value from the materials, 
the teacher also has to do a careful 
followup job. 


A creat deal of planning goes 
into a conservation tour that takes 
teachers and biology students out 
of the classroom for a day and 
over a rugged, picturesque part of 
Arizona. Officials of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Salt River Water Users’ 
Association accompany the class as 
guide-lecturers. It is a great experi- 
ence what with mountain scenery, 
travel, and interesting lectures con- 
cerning conservation practices and 
land-use concepts. 

‘Teachers are along, but aren’t 
heard from too much . 

It looks easy, but... 


Ciasses spend an hour each se- 
mester (sometimes more) on a 
school-campus field trip. During 
these excursions we do such things 
as: 

Throw a broken chair leg into 
one of the ornamental mulberry 
trees, causing a cloud of pollen dust 
to fly out. 

Smell the 
the mulberry. 

‘Toss the chair leg into an orange 


staminate flowers of 
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tree, and then smell the orange 
blossoms. ne | 
Closely scrutinize. the opening 
buds of the chinaberry, mulberry, 
ornamental peach, and the fruits of 
the elm. 
We have a gay time! 


Tuere are many ways to “skin a 
cat.”” There are many ways to teach. 
But there are only a few ways to 
really learn. 

Teaching does not always assure 
learning. Some of us are confident 
that certain kinds of teaching can 
lead to dis- or un-learning. We are 
also sure that only an alert mind— 
an interested mind—is capable of 
learning. We _ believe that the 
learner is most interested in new 
concepts that lie nearest to his every- 
day, natural, informal experiences. 

Educational writings of 70 years 
ago tended to reflect the idea that 
learning could be done only by rote 
in a rigid and authoritarian at- 
mosphere. By its nature, learning 
could only be a»painful and un- 
pleasant experience for the child. 

The teacher dominated the class- 
room. Rarely was he supposed to 
smile. It was assumed that all 
youngsters disliked learning and 
that learning had to be forced on 
them by various technics regarded 
as valid at the time. 

It did not occur to many educa- 
tors of that day that classroom pro- 
cedures could be enjoyable, in- 
formal, and casual. It was beyond 
admission that children could have 
a voice in the planning and _ prac- 
tices of a situation. It 
was beyond the comprehension of 
some individuals that learning pro- 
cesses are most effective when moti- 
vated by interest. 

Educational history of the past 70 
years reveals the guiding light of a 
dozen or so great teacher-philoso- 
phers. Their influence has gradual- 
ly changed educational practices to 
those which permit maximum 
growth, adjustment, and happiness 
for the child. 

However, the old days aren’t too 
far removed from some present-day 
thinking. Many of us parents and 
teachers have inherited ideas that 
are only a step away from the edu- 
cational practices widely prevalent 
during the Gay Nineties. 

Some citizens feel strongly that 


classroom 


Bie 


2 


the place for the teacher is right up 


‘4m front of the class—lecturing, cen- 


g, 
suring, forcing, demanding, prod- 
ding, and questioning. To their 
way of thinking, the teacher who 
remains seemingly in the back- 
ground of a classroom situation just 
isn’t earning his salt. 


modern education is 
selfreliant, 
intelligent and 
people who can proceed on their 
own in solving their problems 
of everyday living. Modern educa- 
tional practice is aimed at enabling 
students to take the 
solving problems. 
Students 
both 
others. 
desire to 


A GOAL of 
to make 
citizens, 


wellinformed 
voters, 


initiative in 
learn how to work— 
independently and with 
They are imbued with a 

seek the truth and the 
right, and to learn how to draw 
correct conclusions from a mass of 
information. They learn that school 
is a place where their personal and 
group problems can be subjects for 
study, and that the school is most 
interested in them find 
solutions. 

To reach»these goals of the mod- 
ern school, students are permitted 
and encouraged to take a leading 
and active part in the planning and 
execution of classroom activities. 
The habits of doing, of becoming 


helping 


selfreliant, of working independent- 
ly and together come by practice, 
and practice should start early in 
youth. 

In arranging school situations 
conducive to this type of learning, 
the teacher often 
the background. Students may be 
seen working in groups or making 
reports to the class. On 
the classroom may be found to be 
vacant while the the 


library, on the campus, or visiting 


seems to be in 


occasion 
class is in 


various points of interest in the 
community. 

In fact, at times a stranger may 
be seen at the head of the classroom. 
He may be a banker, a physician, 
a psychiatrist, or a wildlife biologist 
discussing various aspects of com- 
munity-, state-, nation-, or world- 
wide problems and events with the 
students. 

Where is the teacher? There he 
is—in the background, apparently 
taking things easy. 

Yes sir, it looks easy, but... # 
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GIVE AE WwW TOP BILLING 


with the aid of these materials. 


Packet 

|| Basic AEW Packet—Contains AFW 
Primer, manual for speakers and writers, 
the AEW poster in two sizes, samples of 
10 other display items and publications, 
and ad = sheets with more information 
about AEW > materials. This packet of 
about 20 items (with a total value of $1.75) 


for $1.25. 


Manuals 


{2} AEW Primer—Planning manual on 


what to do and how to do it. Useful next 
year as well. Well-illustrated, 2 color, 5% 
x &8Y inches. 64p. 50¢. 

[3] What Shall I Sav?—A handbook of 
factual material related specifically to the 
1954 observance. Includes points for em- 
phasis, useful facts, and helpful materials. 
Size 51% x &8Y% inches, 32p. 50¢. 


Display Items 

| +] Poster—Regular size, 14% x 20 inches. 
Attractive design. full color. 10¢ each. 

[5] Poster—Large size, 29 x 39% inches. 
Same design as small poster, full color. 
For use in any large display. 25¢ each. 

[6] Invitation Forms—Designed as a per- 
sonal message from the pupil to_ his 
parents. Space for address. Hlustrated, 514 
x 3.13/16 inches. Package of 25 forms, 25¢. 

[7] AEW Seals—Colorful, symbolic de- 
sign, gummed seals, 1 x 74 inches. For use 
on mail or on place cards, invitations, and 
programs. Perforated sheets of 100, 30¢ per 
sheet. 

[S| Lapel Buttons—Red, white. and blue 
metal buttons with pin attached. Package 
of 100 buttons, $2. 

{9| Lapel Tags—Colorful reminder to 
visit school, specially designed for persons 
who do visit. R, w, and b; strings attached: 
printed alike on both sides; 3-inch diam- 
eter. Package of 50 tags, 75¢ 

[10] Place Mats—Clever design; r, w, and 
b; artistic printing on lace paper: scalloped 
edges; 1544 x 104% inches. Can be resold or 
donated for use in hotels, tearooms, cafe- 
terias, restaurants. Package of 100, $2. 

[lt] Napkins—R, w, and b; design in one 
corner, Appropriate with place mats, but 
intended especially for use at openhouse 
teas and receptions. 10 x 10 inches. Package 
of 100, 75¢. 

{12} Bumper Strip — Blue background; 
“Visit Your Schools” in luminous red ink; 
“American Education Week” in white; art 
spot; 4 x-18 inches. 25¢ each. 

[13] Mat of Theme Announcement-—L ists 
general theme and daily topics with appro- 
priate artwork. 28 x 41 picas, 50¢. (Repro- 
duction proof free to any editor on re- 
quest.) 

[14] Mat of Poster—28 x 36 picas, 85 
screen, 50¢. (Glossy of poster free to any 
editor on request.) 

Advertising mats relating to each daily 
topic, suitable for use in newspapers. 
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Width 1, 2, or 3 (11-pica) columns, requir- 
ing total number of lines as shown, exclu- 
sive of sponsor’s name: 

[15] Mat A—AEW theme, I col., 80 lines, 
25¢. 

[16] Mat B—Sun. topic, 2 col., 164 1. 35¢. 

[17] Mat C—Mon. topic, 3 col., 261 i, 
50¢. 

[18] Mat D—Tues. topic, 3 col., 300 1., 
50¢. 

[19] Mat E—Wed. topic, 3 col., 132 1., 
35¢. 

[20] Mat F—Thurs. topic, 2 col., 180 1., 
S5e. 

[21] Mat G—Fri. topic, 3 col., 192 1., 35¢. 

[22] Mat H—Sat. topic. 2 col., 160 1., 35¢. 

[23] Stencil—Best quality stencil. legal 
length, stamped with 1954 AEW picture 
74% inches deep at top. For use as cover 
page. Space for local insert. 50¢. 

[24] Stencil—1953 design, while they last, 
25¢. (Usable in 1954 program by blocking 
out date and lettering in current date.) 





Movie Trailer 


[25] Also Good Schools — One-minute 
35mm sound movie trailer for showing in 
commercial theaters. Produced by Agra 
Films, Inc.; narrated by Lowell Thomas. 
$10 per print. 

[26] Also Good Schools—In 16mm width, 
for use as a television spot, and in other 
nontheatrical showings. $8. 

Delivery cannot be guaranteed on orders 
received after October 22. 


Radio Transcriptions 

Each transcription is a 16-inch platter, 
with two 13'4-minute programs recorded 
on front and back, 3311/3 rpm. The pro- 
grams are suitable for use any time during 
the school year—not exclusively during 
AEW. 

|27| Threshold—A dramatization of the 
teaching of reading in the elementary 
grades. Reverse side, The Kindled Spark— 
Portrays how the schools teach American 
history. $10. 

[28] The Goal Beyond—A retired school 
teacher recalls some experiences thru 
which school children learned moral and 
spiritual values. Reverse, Tomorrow Won’t 
Wait—A dramatization on school-building 
needs and citizen responsibility. $10. 

|29] The Line Is Busy—Points out that 
children are cheated when the teacher has 
too many pupils and too many “other” jobs 
to do. Reverse, Strand of Thread—A dram- 
atization of the role of the school in teach- 
ing fire safety in all classes. $10. 

[30] The Passing of the Hickory Stick— 
Compares the old style of discipline with 
modern classroom’ techniques. Reverse, 
Yes, Mr. Walker—Dramatically shows how 
tyrannical pressure groups can endanger 
freedom of learning. $10. 

[31] Ten Little Digits—A fantasy compar- 
ing modern methods of teaching mathe- 


matics with traditional approach. Reverse, 
Runaway—Points up the importance of 
effective parent-teacher relations. $10. 


Radio Scripts 

{$82] Set of 8 Scripts—For use as live 
broadcasts using local characters. All were 
written by an experienced script writer 
and are timed for use in a 15-minute 
period. Titles follow. $1.25. 

[33] Good Schools Are Your Responsi- 
bility—6 characters, 134% minutes, 20¢. 

[34] Miss James Decides To Stay—Sun- 
day topic, 6 characters, 13% minutes, 20¢. 

[35] Sally Anderson Grows Up—Monday, 
7 characters, 134% minutes, 20¢. 

[36] Our Greatest National Asset—Our 
Youth—Tuesday, 5 characters, 134% min- 
utes, 20¢. 

[37] Schools Are a Cooperative Venture— 
Wednesday, 7 characters, 13% minutes, 
20¢. 

[38] Why Not “Priorities” for Schools?— 
Thursday, 8 characters, 134 minutes, 20¢. 

|39] What Are Today’s Fundamentals?— 
Friday,.6 characters, 134% minutes, 20¢. 

[40] Mr. Harris Goes to School—Satur- 
day, 8 characters, 1342 minutes, 20¢. 


Plays and Pageants 


11] Miss Liberty and the Children—For 
primary grades. Several characters. 16p. 
25¢. 
12] We Make the Flag—For primary 
grades. Several characters. 12p. 25¢. 

13] A Good American—For intermedi- 
ate grades. Several characters. 16p. 25¢. 
14] And the Stars Heard—Musical play 
for intermediate grades. 11 characters and 


y 


oup. 20p. 25¢. 


J 


15] The Search of the Ages—For inter- 
mediate grades. Several characters. 20p. 


25¢. 
16] Beachhead for Freedom—For junior 
highschools. Several characters. 20p. 25¢. 





{47] Our School Today—For highschools. 
17 characters. l6p. 25¢. 

[48] We Hold These Truths—Musical 
play for highschools. Includes original 
music. 11 characters and groups. 40p. 35¢. 

[49] School Days—A pageant for inter- 
mediate grades or junior highschool. Uses 
verse choir, glee club, and several panto- 
mime groups. Multilithed, 12p. 25¢. 

[50] The American Way—A pageant for 
junior or senior highschool. Uses narrator, 
choral groups, and simple pantomime. 
Multilithed. 4p. 25¢. 


Booklets and Leaflets 


[51] American Education Week, PGL 
#59—History, purposes, accomplishments, 
and sponsorship of AEW. 3 x 5 inches, l6p. 
50¢ per package of 25. [Single copy 5¢]. 

[52] Good Schools Are Your Responsibil- 
ity, PGL #58—Timely facts and points for 
emphasis in the 1954 observance of AEW. 
3 x 5 inches, 16p. 50¢ per package of 25. 
[Single copy 5¢.] 

[53] Sunday Folder—Suggested activities; 
sermon topics; program helps; a responsive 
reading; references. 6p. 25 for 35¢. 

[54] American Legion Leaflet—Planning 
suggestions for Legion officers and com- 
mittees. 6p. Single copy on request. 

[55) Planning Leaflet—For AEW com- 
mittees. 8p. Single copy on request. 
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—~ URING American Educafion 
)Week in 1953, the Layton 
[Oklahoma] Classroom Teaghers 


Association with the help of the 
AEW national sponsors andfstate 
leaders, carried on one of our most 
extensive public-relations cam- 
paigns. 

Nearly every child enrolled in the 
public schools had one or both 
parents in attendance at some 
school activity. Hundreds of pa- 
trons were wearing colorful tags 
stating, “I’ve Visited My School— 
Have YOU?” 

During the week preceding Amer- 
ican Education Week, radio and 
television stations and the press 
carried out an intensive preparatory 
campaign. Teachers were inter- 
viewed on TV, and spot announce- 
ments were made on the radio. 


Tue kick-off for activities was 
ofhicially made by the mayor’s Amer- 
ican Education Week proclamation. 
On Sunday, the first day of the ob- 
servance, local ministers and army 
chaplains at nearby Fort Sill gave 
special Education Week sermons. 
Students served as ushers for serv- 
ices. 

All week there was a continuous 
Stream of visitors in the schools. 
Chairs were placed in the rear of 
rooms, and visitors came and went 
at will without disrupting routine 
classroom work. 

Many schools concluded each day 
of the week with special assemblies. 
Daily themes of the observance 








Mrs. Curb is a teacher in Post Chil- 
dren’s School, Lawton, Oklahoma. She 
was president of the Lawton Classroom 
Teachers Association in 1953-54. 
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were used effectively in these pro- 
grams and in classrooms. Some 
schools dismissed early each day to 
provide time for parent-teacher 
conferences. Many schools invited 
parents or civic leaders to lunch in 
school cafeterias. 

For a number of weeks prior to 
the observance teachers checked 
and carefully filed daily classwork 
and test papers of each child. Each 
student made a special folder in 
which he placed his work. When his 
parents visited his school, he turned 
his folder over to them. 

One evening the Parent-Teacher 
City Council joined forces with 
junior-highschool teachers and stu- 
dents for a most successful open- 
house. Student-council members 
escorted visitors to classrooms, 
where each teacher explained his 
particular phase of the curriculum. 
Later, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents took part in an assembly. 


A PARTICULARLY successful phase 
of the week’s activities was a series 
of “Classrooms in Action,” featur- 
ing normal classwork, carried by the 
local TV station. An effort was 
made to _ illustrate the school’s 
method of dealing with controver- 
sial subjectmatter. 

The AEW daily themes were de- 
veloped in 13 radio programs as 
follows: A typical morning devo- 
tional was presented by a fifth-grade 
class on Sunday, when the theme 
was “Moral and Spiritual Founda- 
tions.” “Learning the Fundamen- 
tals’ was exemplified in a fourth- 
grade spelling class. A highschool 
speech class conducted a panel dis- 
cussion on “Building the National 


The Whole Town Was Talking 


— about our public schools 


says FRANCES CURB 


Strength.” On Wednesday, when 
the theme was “Preparing for Loyal 
Citizenship,” a roving reporter in- 
terviewed eight students from for- 
eign countries who were new Citi- 
zens in the United States. Carrying 
out the theme, “Our School Board 
in Action,” a principal told of 
schoolboard plans for enlarging 
the junior highschool. 

“Your Child’s Teachers” proved 
to be a popular feature. This con- 
sisted of a “then and now” radio 
discussion by two veteran teachers 
and three new teachers. 

Daily 10-minute radio talks given 
by administrators were based on the 
topic, “These Are Our Schools.” 

Thruout the week a special effort 
was made to have programs on 
education at all civic clubs. Stu- 
dents presented programs at eight 
civic-club luncheons. 

One of the most popular activi- 
ties for the week was the downtown 
showroom school, where regular 
classes were carried on in a large 
store window. 


Tuis was our American Educa- 
tion Week in Lawton, Oklahoma, 
1953. Certainly much planning and 
much work were necessary by local 
and state leaders, as well as the na- 
tional sponsors. But with the ofh- 
cers and building representatives 
of the classroom teachers associa- 
tion serving as a steering committee 
and with the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of everyone from administra- 
tors to students, an enterprise that 
looked like an overwhelming task 
developed into an inspiring experi- 
ence for the community and for the 
schools. = 
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American educators help to establish the 
first consolidated public school in Germany. 


TTHEN the school bells of the 
W Schuldorf Bergstrasse rang for 
the first time on May 3, 1954, a re- 
markable educational adventure 
began to unfold. The dream of 
establishing a consolidated public 
school in Germany with classes 
from kindergarten thru highschool 
had become a reality. 

What makes this new _ project 
significant is that this is the first 
time that three communities in 
Germany have pooled their educa- 
tional resources. 


TH problems and concerns in- 
volved in the pooling of community 
resources required in the consolida- 
tion procedures in Germany were 
almost exactly the same as those 
connected with similar efforts in 
America. Costs, location of new 


school _ facilities, transportation, 


school program, possessiveness, local 





Dr. Jenson, superintendent of schools 
in Shorewood, Wisconsin, is chairman 
of the NEA Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 
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pride, tradition, and community 
loyalties were among the problems. 

Ordinarily,« local communities 
have some voice in the school affairs 
of the volksschule or elementary 
school. However, the Schuldorf 
comprises five distinct types of 
schools—kindergarten, elementary, 
vocational, high, and remedial. 

A Zweckverband (executive com- 
mittee) consisting of parents, Citi- 
zens, and civil officials was organ- 
ized with stipulated representation 
from the three towns to exercise a 
measure of control and direction of 
all schools. Such a schoolboard may 
not seem novel to the American, 
but it is something absolutely new 
in German education. 


Tue long period of war economy 
had postponed much-needed new 
schools in these three German com- 
munities. After the war, the re- 
sumption and_ reconstruction of 
education became the concern ot 
both American and German au- 
thorities. Kenneth E. Bateman, a 





former teacher and later the Ameri- 
can Land Commissioner for Hessen 
with the occupation forces, re- 
viewed the school situation in this 
section with German educators. 

From time to time, German 
school authorities had discussed 
the practicability of setting up a 
school near the teacher-education 
institute located at Jugenheim in 
order to provide its teachers, while 
they are still students, with prac- 
tical experiences and demonstration 
material. In the minds of those 
studying the local situation, the 
school-building needs of the three 
nearby communities seemed to be 
of paramount importance. 

Further consideration revealed 
that a suitably located model school 
might serve a dual purpose. A con- 
solidated school might serve the 
communities with needed school 
buildings and provide demonstra- 
tion facilities for the institute. 


Late in 1949, following a number 
of conferences involving German 
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and American officials, the ideas 
began to take shape in the form of 
a feasible project. In February of 
1950 Fritz Trost, president of the 
Teachers Institute, requested the 
Hessian government to approve a 
school complex known as the Schul- 
dorf Bergstrasse. Members of the 
legislature and Hessian officials 
took a personal interest in the pro- 
posals. 

There was still the matter of fi- 
nances and local approval by the 
voters of the communities. Several 
communities which might have 
participated in the project backed 
away from it for reasons of cost, 
distance, or “Who ever heard of 
such a wild idea?” 

Ultimately the project was re- 
served for the three towns of See- 
heim, Jugenheim, and Bickenbach. 
First to vote approval was tiny 
Bickenbach, followed closely by the 
two larger communities. 


The 18 buildings of the Schul- 
dorf cost DM 3,700,000 or about 
$900,000. The project was laid out 
on the campus plan with 1300 feet 
of covered runways connecting the 
buildings. Available for various 
school purposes are 220 rooms. An 
outdoor amphitheater built into 
the hillside seats 2250 persons. 
A cafeteria, workshops, projection 
rooms, libraries, and other service 
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rooms are provided. The audi- 
torium-gymnasium seats 500 per- 
sons and is equipped with a stage. 

Financing the construction of the 
new school was truly a cooperative 
venture, with the major contribu- 
tion coming from the state of Hes- 
sen. In addition to the funds voted 
by the local communities, the 
county of Darmstadt made a con- 
tribution, and DM _ 800,000 were 
contributed by the US High Com- 
missioner for Germany from Mce- 
Cloy Funds for reconstruction in 
Germany. 


GrERMAN-AMERICAN cooperation 
in the project has been the firm 
basis for the establishment of the 
community school patterned after 
the typical American consolidated 
school. 

J. Martin Klotsche, president of 
the Wisconsin State College in 
Milwaukee, spent three months as 





an educational adviser and consult- 
ant for the project in the spring of 
1953. A cooperative action team of 
German educators and civic officials 
connected with ‘the ,project visited 
the United States in the fall of 1953 
for the purpose of studying com- 
munity and consolidated schools. 

George Wink, county commis- 
sioner for Darmstadt County and 
current president of the Schuldort 


schoolboard, was among those who 
visited the United States. Others in 
the eight-member group included 
teachers on the elementary and 
highschool level, a town treasurer, 
and a parent interested in parent- 
teacher activities for the new school. 
The team spent three months in 
this country visiting a variety of 
school systems in several states. 
Upon the team’s return to Ger- 
many, and in contemplation of the 
preparations for the opening of the 
school, the Hessian government re- 
quested Herman Weil, head of the 
department of education at the 
Wisconsin State College in Milwau- 
kee, and me to act as consultants. 


Workinc with the Cooperative 
Action Team and local educational 
authorities we conducted a two 
week staff workshop prior to the 
opening of the new school. 

Staff members, citizens, high- 
school students, school officials, and 
board members participated in the 
workshop. Frederick Ploetz, super- 
intendent of the Schuldorf Berg- 
strasse, has indicated that the entire 
staff, community, and studentbody 
have caught the spirit of coopera- 
tion and joy of working together. 

In appiTion to curriculum re- 
forms under way, adults in the com 
munity have been brought into the 
school program thru adult-educa 
tion activities headed by Heinrich 
Sehnart, now viceprincipal of the 
elementary school and director of 
adult-education activities. Mr. Seh- 
nart made a special study of such 
activities in the United States. 

A parent-teacher association has 
been 
greater progress in home and school 
relations. Parents are 
into the classrooms and to discus 


organized to bring about 


welcomed 


involving educa 


Teachers, in a 


sion programs 
tional problems. 
sense, have become family members 
in the homes of their students. 


Tue Schuldorf, when it gets into 
stride, should have all the elements 
of a New England town meeting. 
In the United States, the public 
school is regarded as the wellspring 
of democracy. It is expected that in 
this community school in Germany, 
the spirit of democracy, as well as 


on 


the love of learning, will flourish. # 
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al ek ie ae ee 





March 19, 1954 to July i3, 


1954] 


ALABAMA—Frank lL Grove, Kermit A 
Johnson, Vincent Raines, R. E. Ramey, A. F 
W ood Susie I Robertsor Mildred Le Mi 
saura Gaines Sprott 
Joh Mary Belle Whitehead 

ALASKA—Laura C 


. 
. 

i 

Smith, I t 


Vernon L. 8 


Chapman 


ARIZONA—Margery Alexander, Frank R 
Amado Frank Hilliard Anderson, Lucile 
Bailey, John L. Barringer, Fred L. Bedford, 
Bessie Kidd Best, Woodrow W Bowersock, 
Frances I. Brinkmeyer, Leora Bristol, Elbert 
I> brooks, tobert L Collins, Raymond A 
Dad, Francis A Dahlen, Frances L. Davis, 
Doris Delap, Ruth Demarest Ralph Bruce 
Dixon, Lance Dunham, M. D. Van Fredenberg, 
Ellery L 


Gibson, Elbert A. Gump, Alice Hig- 
us, Mabel Mae Inman, William J 
Benjamin H. Jordan, John M 
garet M Leddy, William W 
Mulleneaux, Marion O McBride, Rawl A. 
Negrette, Henry Ovama, Marguerite Pasquale, 
Carmen Portillo, Florence S. Reynolds, Marion 
T Risner Jr., Armando G tosa, Morris P 
Rosen, Mary E. Ryan, Lewis H. Saxton, Anna 
J. Schweitzer, Stanley I. Shimkus, Ezra J 
Shumway, James M. Stephenson, Wilbur E 
Sweet, Vera Vanhook, Margaret D. Weibusch, 
Opal C. Wendlick, Harriet Wilson, Lorena H 
Winstead, Richard N. Woodward, Robert A. 
Yonker, Nicholas C. Altamura, Sylvia P. Di- 
Lucchio, Keitha Humphreys, Reah selle 
Ritchie 

ARKANSAS—W. W. Haynes, Vashti Toll, 
Mary Virginia McAlister, William Thomas 
Keaton, E. C. Sidney Reid, Angie Lee Sykes 

CALIFORNIA—Ruth 


Jeffries, 
Koerner, Mar- 
Mitchell, Val 


: Abernathy, Malcolm 
W Acree, Edwinna D Adamson, Russell E 
Alkire, Otillia Louise Alves, Edward Hallock 


Anderson, Phillip B Ashworth, Phyllis J 
Bailey, Mary J. Barnard, Juanita Barrow, Wil- 
liam Frank Baum, Sara Bentzen, Lee L. 
Bloomenshine, Lillian H Brackett, William 
Earl Brown, Lyrel D. Bullard, William J. 
Carder, Lawrence N. Carr, Mary H. Carver, 
Florence Casady, Lois M. 


Chatterly, David 
Cherry, Ellen G. Church, Frances J. Clare, 
Donald Milton Cleland, \ Dean Close, Jr 


Roberta I. Conger, A. Stanley Corey, Anna L. 


Davis, Howard Duensing, J Donald Fisher, 
Gregy C. Fitzgearl, Ruth 8S. Freckelton, Helen 
¥ French, Wayne Charles Fry, 
Geddis, John Mac Gilvrey, Alletah Glasier, 
Clark Grafft, Viola Green, George V. Hall, 
George A. Hammerson, Corrinne E. Hancock, 
Allene Hankla, Bettie H. Harp, Adabelle B. 
Harris, Eldon Hauck, J. Allen Hodges, F. 
McElwain Howard, Mary-Jane Howell, Robert 
M Hudson, Robert G. Ingrum, Robert John- 
son, Glenn R. Johnston, Ruth Jorstad, Wallace 
N. Kent, William M. Kingsley, Henry H. 
sow, William J. Lafferty, M. Emery Leach, 
Mary F. Lewis, James 1. Linn, Dorothy Lip- 
pold, Robert W. Long, Paul 8S. Longenecker, 
Marjorie H. MacRae, Arthur Margolee, Mary 
June Martin, Elizabeth M. Masterson, Don E. 
Meyer, Agnes S. Mills, Gordon M. Minor, Flor- 
ence R Mohr, Lolita Morelli, Beatrice V. 
Morgan, M Evan Morgan, Jack Il. Morris, 
Belle Munoz, Harold C. Murphy, N. Dixon 
Myers, gernice C. McCollum, Drummond .. 
McCunn, Martha K. MelIntosh, Henrietta R 
McNeilly, Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Arne John 
Nixon, Zoe M. Norman, Avis Clair Ord, Eva M. 
Ot, John Cooper Packard, Jr., Carl William 
Palmer, Alida W. Parker, James W. Parkin- 
son. Jean B. Patton, Jonnalee Pendley. Audrey 
B. Peterson, Arthur M. Petsch, Douglas D. 
Pimentel. Robert S. Pinches, Hanford E. Pow- 
ell. Charles K. Price, Lylith Ramsey, N. Sue 
Raulston Marjorie A. Reandeau, Virginia 
teed, Thelma E. Reid, Gerhardt W. Riedel, H. 
M. Rizer, Jr., Jack Robinson. Ruth W. Sand- 
erson, Elnora Schmadel, Anna L. Schwartz, 
Harry C. Schwilke, Francis B. Shaw. Etienne 
E. Simon, Herbert R. Simon, O. Malin Simp- 
son, Chester M. Slate, Elsie E. Smith, Ruth 8. 
Smith, Henrietta L. Sparks, Verdelle Spencer, 
Cedric Stammerjohn, Lucy E. Staples, Gordon 
K Stevenson, Thea Stidum, Frank Alvin 
Stocking, Jack M. Straus, Mary A. Sweeney, 
Harold Teter, John B. Thomassin, Jack A. 
rhompson, Dan K. Tilley, William John Toa- 
spern, Robert D. Thomashek, Mary Jo Tregil- 
ras, Albert J. Turek, Lura K. Tyler, Raymond 
i. Van Diest, Warren C. Vogt, Freda K. Walk- 
er, Jewell J. Wall, Lucille Tyson Whitaker, 
Lois Enid Will, J. Post Williams, M. Claire 
Williams, James Fred Wilson, Herbert E. 
Winterstein, Blaine Wishart, Norman E. Woll- 
tiz, George L. Woolcock, Ruth F. Durham, 
Florence Marie Brown Fossett, Robert Freyer, 
Pauline S. Harris, Masako Hirata, Edith E. 
Knoles, Edna M. Leber, Margaret B. Moore, 
Lelah M. Reynolds, Ada lL. Robinson, Pearl 
K. Roche, Lloyd Booth Woodruff, Grace Bauer 
Barnett, Eugene Brucker, Lillian E. Couchane, 
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Terrence 


Kos- 


Martha Shuman Hittinger, Dolores Koenig, 
Fillmore W. Koenig, Roy E. Lane, Harlan 8S 
Mann. Brett Melendy, Martha Davis Ramey 
Price Robinson, Golda H. Sullivan, John 1 
Wells 

COLORADO—Ruth E. Dalton, Doris Fer- 
guson Pauline M Floyd, Carolyn Forster, 
Leona Guardamondo, Joe L. Harvat, Mary Lee 
Hicks, Jack G Hook, Elizabeth Huggins, 
Willard r Reese, Theodore Rockafellow, 
Clarence Arthur Snyder, Alice G. Stephens, 
Margaret C. Cash, Jessie Hall, Martha G. Hull 
CONNECTICUT—Pauline G. Barton, Roderic 
A Beaulieu Walter Bloom, Bertha Boles, 
Dolores V. Borsik, Ruth L. Chaffee, George R. 
Champlin, Ruth C. Cowles, Charles L. Crock- 
well, Nicholas D’Agostino, Eugene L. Daly, 
Ruth B. Dieffenbach, F. E. Engleman, Nor- 
man W. Flint, Harvey Fuller, Josephine 
Gibino, Murray W. Goldenberg, John W. Good- 
rich, Stephen S. Gracewski, Geoffrey Graham, 
Charles F. Hardy, Mrs. William A. Hutton, 
Dorothy S. Keleher, William E. Keller, Mrs. 
Donald Kennard, Leonard W. Keogh, L. Ger- 
trude Lawrence, Thomas R. Lawson, Frances 
l.e Moine, Bernard Marlin, William K. Means, 
Leone H. Miller, Edward F. MecGivern, Mar- 
garet E. MeGuire, Michael J. Nagurney, 
Dorothy L. Nelson, Reginald Neuwien, Doro- 
thy Newton, Zuleme Nunzarro, Katherine M. 
O'Toole, Ellsworth H. Plumer, Elizabeth Ann 
Quinn, Josephine M. Rohner, Bernhard W. 
Schneider, Carla M. Seekamp, Robert F. Shea, 
Helen B. Sokoloski, Constance Spahr, Charles 
H. Swenson, Henry C. Tenney, Helen A. Tobin, 
Lillian Vaida, Raymond E. Walch, Gloria A. 
Rutkowski, E. Antoinette Vail. Karin Ander- 
son. Irene Evans Carter, Mae Drescher, Sarah 
G. Fleischer, Philip R. Pitruzzello 

DELAWARE—Johnnie S. Bennett, Carolyn 
Conly Cann, Bess E. Dill, Ruth Lee Green, 
Mabel C. Wright Henry, May B. Leasure, Rose 
Murphy, David McMenamin, Nellie H. McNeil, 
Babette B. Urice, Wilbur T. Haight, Jack H 
Caum,. Ruth Mitchell Laws 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Annette © 
taker, Robert Edward Baker, Edwin O 
Fahnbulleh, Marguerite Key, Albert R. Munse, 
Virginia R. Powell, Veryl Schult, Seth Joseph 
Spaulding, Vivian Scott Steed, Theodore H 
Wertz, Ernest E. Cragg, Martha Jean Dcherty, 
Frederick Lukens 

FLORIDA—C. R. Allgood, Thomas D. Bailey, 
J. W. Bates, Philip Bondi, Pauline E. Bush, 
Marion E. Cleveland, Lucille Craver, Albert 
W. Edgemon, Jessie C. Ferrell, Vivian Gaither, 
Wayne A. Hamilton, Louise Hoobler, Agnes 
Johnson, Mattie Jordan, Joseph M. Leps, Cona 
R. Loyless, Lucile Maxwell, Muriel G. Plum- 
mer, T. R. Robinson, D. M. Shoun, Clara Fau- 
ber Small, Iva T. Sprinkle, William Frank 
Still, Robert B. Turner, Jr., D. W. Waters, 
Mary E. Young, Mrs. Forest S. Hillyard, Bar- 
bara Ainsworth, Bernice C. Bowman, June 
Lillian Patnode, Annelle Sterk 

GEORGIA—Mrs. J. G. Brock, 8S. W. Causey, 
Howard W. Chambers, Helen Chapman, Hal 
W. Clements, Mrs. Johnnie D. Connell, Otha 
L. Douglas, A. A. Ellis, A. Q. Hagan, Gordon 
Hendrix, Mrs. Dell Hunt, Ira Jarrell, Mary 
G. Jones, J. P. King, William T. King, Amabel 
Lansdell, Mrs. T. L. Latimer, Paul J. Lowery, 
Ruth Nealy, J. P. Nicholson, Mrs. T. C. 
Palmer, Roy E. Rollins, Robert L. Sheets, 
Cc. D. Sheley, Jr., Susie M. Snipes, W. P. Spray- 
berry, Alcander B. Tarver, Mary Ruth Wal- 
lace, Geraldine Wheeler, Edward E. Baker, 
Eva M. Bates, Jim D. Cherry, Mrs. Frank C. 
David, Minnie Merle David, Ailene D. Deaton, 
Marjorie Gamble, Paul H. LeRoy, Theodore 
R. Maxwell, Mettella W. Maree, Lois Peebles, 
Ruby Sewell, Angela K. Sherling, Sara Single- 
ton, Sue Jordan Standard, Horace W. Sturgis 
HAWAII—Lena K. Among, Irma K. Auyong, 
Harold T. Bailey, Charles B. Barrett, Grace L. 
Chang, Margaret Lee Ching, Mrs. Kaliko B. 
Chun, George Dowson, Hubert V. Everly. Lil- 
lian A. Givens, Mrs. Koichi K. Kanna, Mrs. 
Byrd J. Lacy, Donald R. Leach, Dorothy W. 
Long, Stanley Mitsuo, Robert S. Mizuno, Mrs. 
Miyono I. Moriwaki, Cecilia Ponte, John K. 
Sakai, Manuel P. Silva, Alberta B. Simon, 
Frances Siu Lan Tyau, Thomas H. Takamune, 
Seiso Taniguchi, Toma Tasaki, Chow Loy Tom, 
Margaret H. Yamashiro, Vera F. Yokoyama, 
Mary B. Lucas, Juanita C. Mundon, Margaret 
P. Scharsch, Ruby L. Wood 

IDAHO—Elwood Malcom Allred, Brenice 
Crockett, Mary J. Darrington, Rex E. Engel- 
king, Melvin W. Farley, Orland E. Favaro, 
Clair Gale, Madeline Garvin, John A. Green, 
Sarl H. Griffin, Melvin Gruwell, Ruth Gwin, 
Norvel L. Hansen, Alvin F. Hastings, Roy 
Hayes, Harry Haynes, Jr., Donald J. Kees, 
Clarence W. Kimpton, Loretta Lynch, Darrell 
H. Moss, Charles H. Oliver, Maude C. Pickett, 
Dorecey S. Riggs, Merrill B. Robinson, Eva 
Russell, Hannah I. Sessions, Hervon L. Snider, 
Sarl T. Vopat, William G. Ward, Roberta 
Whittemore, Hazel B. Wilding, S. Carl Worth- 


, 








ington, Edna Durbin, Jack Finch, Oren Sass- 
man, Esther O. Blei, Joan McCallum, Inez 
W oesner 

ILLINOIS—Hazel Orton 
Akers, Aaron Albright, Margaret M. Angoli, 
Jacob O. Bach, Ruth E. Brinkmann, Donald 
E. Brown, Nellie Burnett, William L. Bushnell, 
Viola Butler, Evalyn Caldwell, Clifford J. 
Campbell, Eliz@beth M. Camutz, Maurice P. 
Clark, Lloyd E. Cleveland, Verne E. Crackel, 
Margaret M. Curtis, Yvonne K. Cusack, C. O. 
Dahle, Glenn L. Dare, Hubert P. Davis, 
Edwin E. DeCamp, Victoria De Matties, Flor- 
ence V. Diers, John Donovan, A. Gordon 
Dodds, Irene A Dougherty, Loretta Doyle, 
Marguerite W. Duston, Marjorie I. Eley, H. 
W. Ellis, Carl Etherton, Evelyn Firch, V. 
David Frederick, Mary H. Friday, Rowena 
Galbraith, Bernice Galloway, Robert E. Gem- 
mer, Wesley F. Gibbs, Margaret A. Gillespie, 
Harriet L. Grandy, Eleanor Hacker, J. 
Hainds, James Herrick Hall, Alvin Harrison, 
James W. Hickey, John A. Hockenbery, Jr., 
Martha Hoffman, Ruth Ann Hohler, Gene L 
Houser, Elberta D. Hubbell, Raymond L. Jer- 
rems, James H. Jones, Esther Kalin, Dorothy 
Kaufmann, Loretta T. Kehoe, James R. Kelly, 
Wendell C. Kennedy, Floyd E. King, Muriel H. 
Klinge, Ruth M. Koepke, Walter J. Kosek, 
Florence R. Kroeger, Dorothy E. LaBudde, 
Corinth E. Lange, Gwen 8S. Le Bost, Irwin B. 
Lesinski, Phillip Lewis, Raymond R. Libner, 
Edna M. Lohman, Clara M. Malvey, Arthur 
Maminga, C. Lewis Martin, Joe Maze, Harry 
G. Michelson, Paul J. Misner, Edna Moser, 
John W. Mouw, H. R. McCall, Fred C. Me- 
David, Kathleen W. McDonald, Margaret E. 
McVey, R. L. Newenham, Arthur H. Oestreich, 
Norma Natheson Olson, Howard A. Pistor, 
Aglaia Purcell Reckling, Ruth E. Rehr, Nor- 
man T. Reinertsen, Jr., Minnie A. Rio, Loretta 
S. Sampson, Miriam Sayler, Margarete K. 
Schmoldt, Mildred E. Shambo, Mildred R. 
Silkett, Neal F. Simeon, Martha A Slyter, 
Kenton E. Stephens, Wayne C. Stevenson, 
Wallace E. Sugden, Carl A. Summers, B. Joe 
Sumners, Ina Teabeau, Jean Ann Thomas, 
Orrin G. Thompson, Helen V. Vitko, Forrest 
D. Welch, Mildred C. Werner, Carol Wright, 
Robert Zabka, Elizabeth Brushfield, Laura A 
Grothe, Earle G. LaGesse, Edwin Morse Mc- 
Wherter, Vernon L. Nickell, Gwendolyn E. 
Penar, Francine P. Richard, John A. Torrens, 
Kathryn Townley, Mary G. Wand, Mary Bruce 
Wieland, Ruth Atchison, Ruth Brown, John 
Freemuth, Mildred P. Gregory, Aubrey J. 
Holmes, Allen E. Metternich, Grace Elizabeth 
Orcutt, Mrs. William C. Pool, Jeanne M. 
Schleich, Willard Widerberg, Virginia Wayman 

INDIANA—Emma Adams, Douglas S. Baugh, 
Adene Bergman, Mary 8S. Berry, Edna Mc- 
Guire Boyd, Rachel Breedlove, Marie Bren- 
necke, Nina Brigham, Catherine M. Broderick, 
Wiliam G. Brown, Frederick L. Brumbaugh, 
Louise Brumbaugh, Jean Cargal, Jessie Comp- 
ton, C. Benjamin Cox, George Crane, Clarice 
Cuskaden, J. Leonard Davis, Marian Donewald, 
Mrs. Garnet R. Donieker, Maurice T. Ehinger, 
Fred D. Fechtman, Rosemary Fischer, Lilah 
M. Gilbert, Eleanor Guyer, Marguerite Har- 
rington, Hilda I. Hartlep, Mildred I. Hartman, 
Mildred A. Hutchinson, Darrel K. Jacobs, 
Louise Jessup, Mary Agnes Jewell, Grace K. 
Karch, Gladys A. King, Max Robert Lake, 
Ann B. Laughy, Marie Ann Lebamoff, Lola 
Lemon, Margaret E. Luke, Florence Miller, 
Hope Louise Moody, Ethel Jane McHale, Sadie 
Mae Neal, Gertrude J. Oppelt, Lucille Parre, 
Roger Pfeifer, Robert W. Pugh, Martha Rah- 
dert, Glade E. Rohrer, Esther Ball Ryan, 
Elizabeth A. Schleicher, Robert L. Shannon, 
Elsie Shuman, Marian I. Stover, Earl M. Utter- 
back, Lloyd C. Way, E. Louise Wells, Herman 
B. Wells, Lutie E. Young, Bernita Yunker, 
Harry R. Wey, Josephine Armuth, George Earl 
Carroll, Lucile Franks, Virginia Marie Fraser, 
Gerald Quilleon, Grace Pointer, Anna-Jane 
Puterbaugh, Allegra Richmond, Bernice Tan- 
ner, Mary A. Compton, Mae Downey, Blanche 
Hazelrigg, Bertha Heaton, C. DeLos Lonzo, 
Franklin V. Neff, Mildred Self, Velma Sherry, 
Harold A. Smith 

1OWA—Esther M. Ahrens, Mildred L, Alex- 
ander, V. I. Arney, Elmer C. Aurand, Robert 
E. Ball, Ernest W. Barker, Winifred Barquist, 
Samuel R. Beck, Kenneth R. Beckman, Clifford 
H. Beem, Carl Joseph Bell, Ermina Beman, 
Selma G. Bennett, Dale Sherwin Bingham, 
Howard L. Blanchard, Frieda D. Blum, Louis 
Bosveld, Paul J. Boysen, Sr., Ray H. Brace- 
well, Cecil A. Bragg, Richard E. Bright, Ger- 
trude Brucklacher, O. A. Brunsvold, P. O. 
Brunsvold, Kenneth E. Bryant, Betty L. Bur- 
ley, Michael R. Burnett, Jr., Paul A. Bye, 
Ethel M. Cain, Milton R. Canfield, Edna Cars- 
tensen, Hazel V. Chappell,, Margaret E. Clark, 
Roena Cates Clement, Lenore C. Clifford, Vio- 
let Coldren, M. M. Culver, Nova E. Demoney, 
Recbert R. Denny, William John  Edgzer, 
Lois Elwood, Leo J. Esbeck, Carl T. Feel- 
haver, Robert E. Findley, W. C. Findley, 
Nadine A. Finney, John Fonkert, John W 
Fritz, Craig K. Fullerton, Elizabeth B. Gir- 
ton, Noble J. Gividen, Harlan H. Gold- 
smith, Lloyd H. Griffee, Elnora A. Grif- 
fith, Mavis I. Hanno, W. Harold Hartman, 
Marguerite Z. Heath, Findley M. Herring, 
Frank L. Hildreth, Singnie S. Holmberg, Max 
Hosier, Fannie G. Howell, Mabel F. Hoyt, 
Anna E. Humke, Pearl C. Hunter, Ida T. 
Jacobs, Bess R. Johnson, Evelyn L. Johnston, 
Jack R. Jones, Raymond W. Jones, Julius J. 
Jorgensen, Irvin Kawarsky, Katherine B. Kee- 
ton, John H. Kilgore, Eldon O. Kinsey, Vernon 
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I.. Kirlin, H. C. Knight, Howard Knutson, Eve- Mary Elisabeth Hoff, George 13. Prettyman, A. Mitchell, Helen J. Mocre, Ernest L. MeCly 
line Koltvet, Charles H. Konarska, Arrazeta L., Hope Swann, Harriet W. Tipton, Margaret E. mond, Erma McLain, Thelma L. McReynolds, 
Krieger, Geneva Hazel Krieger, Vernon W. Adams, Frances Brown, Helen M. Fisher, John Betty Read, Fern Reavis, Adeline A. Riefling, 
Kruse, F. Joseph Kuennen, Lila H. Larson, J. Fisher, Larrie 8S. Jones, Minnie R. Mencke, Elizabeth Ruck, Anna Bb. Scherer, Gayle Sim 
Amos Lee, Robert F. Leland, Clayton E. Lig- Aline Mitchell, Margaret E. Mueller, Helen mons, Haidee Smith, Viola Smoot, James R 
gett, Donald Lomen, Edward C. Mabie, Charles Ann Porter, Mary Elizabeth Power, Esther Stratton, Inez Straw, Wilma L. Sullivan, Millie 
S. Marks, Millie Madrid Marshall, F. M. Max- Power, Martha Seaman, Pearl C. Snively, Thies, Lois Tripp, Pauline F. Walker, Nelli« 
well, Elaine Merkley, Edward C. Mickey, Cath- James B. Williams, Perey V. Williams Mae Weaver, Edna Mae Whitsitt, Alta Nash 
erine R. Miller, H. Ray Miller, Jeanne E. Moon, MASSACHUSETTS—Clarence K. Anderson, Wilson, Mary Virginia Yancey, Margot Young, 
Dean E. Mulford, Florence Murphy, Charlotte Elizabeth K. Austin, Beatrice C. Campbell, Gerry Guinn, Alten Clair Brewer, Viola M 
E. Myers, Elaine M. McCrory, James R. Mc- Janie M. Chapman, Anna C. Craig, Helen Mary Clendenen, Billie Davis, Clara Lambrechts, 
Elhinney, Ina Napier, Dale Nebel, Dorothy Glasle, Dorothy C. Grant, Frances S. Hall, Virginia Storer, Helen R. Valentine 
| Newbury, Raymond C. Nyham, Wayland W. Daniel L. Holmes, Katherine V. Kelleher, Har- MONTANA—Kenneth A. Blevins, Dessa Cos- 
Osborn, W. L. Paxson, R. J. Penney, Elvira old L. Knights, Esther L. Lyman, J. Harry grove, Adeline J. Donnes, Dorothy Englet, 
Peterson, Sophus F.Peterson, John F. Phillips, Lynch, Melvin H. Lynch, Elaine F. Mainville, Margaret E. Gee, James E. Heintz, Bernard 
Louise S. Pierson, Zenta Powell, Vesper Price, Harold J. Millett, Francis W. Murphy, Eliza- Hughes, John W. Hutchinson, Joe J. Kojancik, 
Stanley B. Reeves, William Lee Rhea, Gordon beth M. McConarty, Mabel M. Otis, F. Randall H. Kleis Larsen, Joseph W. Lashway, Nelson 
J. Rhum, Lydia M. Rogers, Myrle E. Sauerman, Powers,, Elizabeth Ray, Harriet M. Stevens, Herbert Lutey, James Calvin Nicholson, Effie 
Marie J. Schalekamp, Clarence W. Schminke, Elizabeth W. Storer, Henry Wiatrowski, Cath- Shaver Pentz, Keith L. Phelps, Margaret 
Mrs. James Shannahan, Lawrence H. Shepo- erine T. Wong, Cosmo J. Auato, Frieda Freund Priebe, Hazel R. Riley, James E. Short, Mary 
iser, Mary E. Short, Beulah H. Simons, Ava jergman, Josephine M. Bowen, Marjorie A Kathryn Sperry, Nina S. Thompson, Clinten J 
G. Simpson, Alesia Slocum, Edna H. Smith, H. Fernald, Ronald B. Edgerton, Marguerite Al- Tracy, Catherine K. Vermillion, Josephine E 
Dallas Spencer, Marjorie A. Stucki, Evelyn D. len Johnson, Thomas H. McFarlin, Ruth E. Gleed, Stuart E. Fitschen, Helen W. Martin 
Sump, Vanetta R. Suydam, Wilma L. Tallman, Scott, Louise F. Burke NEBRASKA—Don Coover, F. H. Gorman, 
M. Donald Thomas, Fern E. Thompson, Mar- MICHIGAN—Cecil N. Barnes, Robert A. Ione Hanger, Glen L. Hinsdale, Frances Holli- 
garet V. Thompson, N. Ferne Thorne, Howard Blume, Corlan D. Bovee, Frederick R. Brail, day, Ernest E. Horacek, George B. Hugins, 
W. Traxler, Ruth Tumbleson, David C. Tuttle, June Brown, Evelyn E. Burke, Miriam Carter, Royce H. Knapp, Allan Knoll, Philip H. Rich- 
James C. Ulum, Irene L. Vesey, Anna K. Alexander M. Chabe, Caroline E. Clayton, C ards, Laura Simonson, David T. Speedlin, 
Weber, Cleda H. Wellborn, Elsie H. Whitney, Wesley Clayton, Velma Cunningham, Bernard Coral Stephens, William W. Taylor, Russell M 
Amney Wood, Mary Lu Younkin, Lee W. Coch- L. Davis, Pearl Deuel, Stanley E. Dimond, Earl Wilkie, William R. Zalman, Dorothy Dietrich, 
ran, Edwin Coen, B. G. Halverson, Gladys Hor- S. Eidt, Mabel Giszozak, Willard E. Givens, Lois R. Goode, W Otto Oakes, Gladys V. 
sen, Fidelia Skow Kiilsholm, Ethel Mae Krue- Jr., Buford Grimes, Eva D. Hassler, Mary Anderson, Emanuel D. Humann, Eugene W. 
ger, Frances I. Messer, Mildred Middleton, Ruth Heil, Linus W. Heydon, Ruth Heydon, Skinner 
David K. Stewart, Mary A. Eggers, Leona I. Robert D. Hoffman, John B. Holdon, Maurice NEVADA tichard C. Millhouse 
Larson, Leota I. Milburn, Vera Murphy, Paul L. Horski, Alfred L. Jones, Stratewula Kehias, NEW HAMPSHIRE-—Spiro A. Anastos, Rob- 
W. Shaw, Werner A. Wegener Dorsey D. Leckrone, Joseph H. Melton, Harris ert D. Bailey Richard Wolcott Beard Ed- 
KANSAS—Elfie M Abeldt, Phyllis Aley. P. Moreau, James J. MeCullen, Edna Neidel- ward A. Clay, Ann C. Peters : 
Reba Anderson, Bob Archer, Norman Robert man, Josephine V. Nichols, Ethel L. Niergarth, NEW JERSEY Verna Appleton, Ruth Gif- 
Babcock, Ruby Bailey, Frances Stumpff Bea Robert T. Pfeiffer, Milton C. Porter, Nancy F ford Arnold, Ann fennett Klma 'R Borden 
ver, Will Billingsley, Howard Vv. Bixby, Reynish, Nina E. Rix, Stanley D. Schubert, Doris Mildred Bradshaw Dorothy R. Browne, 
Dorothy Blackburn, Harlan Bowman, Doris Hubert H. Shinn, Glenn G. Thomas, Helen M. Fred H. Combs, J1 Amie M. Day, Esther F. 
Carson, Victoria Castiaux. Dorotha Harriet Toodle, Antoinette Varano, Florence A. War- De Capua Dora J Dente Rome 8. naires ‘ym 
Conner, Frank Creason, Ilene Deane, Mary L ren, Mary Alice Watters, Norman 8. Wheeler, berta C. Federici. Ruth N. Freed. Paul W 
Deane, Harold C. Dent, John A. Dewar, Harold Evelyn Jean Bonnington, Ned M. Towns, Grace Freed, Bessie H. Freedman, Gladys Geer, Wal- 
Elliott, Maryetta English, Myrtle M. Evans Peake Watson, Harold A. Atwood, Raymond ter L. Gordon, Eric Groezingery William’ King 
Morton F. Ewing, Emma K. Fankhauser, Elea N. Baker, Alden Bierman, Helen Birmingham, William J. Large. Viola Marchese. Thomas F- 
nor Bell Farquhar, Fayette Fields, Mildred Rosco V. Crowell, Adrian D. Davis, Helen B. McFeely ‘Csiro P WNichola Frances R 
Floyd, George J. Frey, Jr., Lois Giffin, Walte1 De Jonge, Henry A. Elling, Helen Lane Free- Peterman Julia Pierce. Fr. M. Raubinger, Sean 
Cc. Giffin, Frances Cleo Gritten, Mary Louise man, J. Chris Jensen,. Eugenia Keeler, Har- A. Reiner, Rita Rink, Anne L. Robinson, Wini- 
Harris, George R. Harrison, Joyce S. Hartford, riett A. Ringelberg, Flora McCann, William fred Rothstein, Bessie C. Rude, Michael J 
Chandler B. Hatfield, Lucile Hisey, Gladys J. Major, Mildred A. Williams ; : Tamburro. Philomena Terrancva.. Muéred Lov- 
Holman, Ethel Hower, Ira Edwin Hunt, Anna MINNESOTA—Avis Anderson, Synova 5. ise Touzeau, William S. Twichell, Catherine 
Hurty, Jo Ann Jarrett, Ruth M. Jones, Robert Anderson, Roy M. Belsads, David W. Boles, Varlese, Jeannette B. Waters, Howard 3B. 
D. Jordan, Florence E. Kaminky, Helon T Harry E. Bucklen, Morris Bye, Kenneth O. Waxwood, Jr., Eugene G. Wilkins, Ethel M. 
King, Esther G. Languille, Dehlia Larner Carlson, Clarence J. Chase, J. E. Conners, Wille, Frances M. Williamson Edna S. Barn- 
Dorothy Lauver, Robert Lorenzen, Eugene E Arnold J. Dahle, Clara B. Daum, LeRoy J. ard, Frank H. Hendrickson, Luella Jeffrey 
use, Charles F. Malone, Mary Alice Marsh, Henning, Iletta Holman, Alice V. Hotchkiss, J. yf iwin Russell Knight, Irma G. Robb, John 
Louise E. Matheis, Alfred W. Miller, Alice Randolph Hukee, E. R. Ireland, Herman G.  oh255 Hazel Trembley, Kathryn Von Bischoff- 
Mills, Margaret H. Mills, John S. Morrell. Mar- Jacobson, Irene Keefe, William John Mattke, ai aiaaenil . rataiie BR " danienie Saslat OG. 
garet Murray, Mollie McBride, John McCoy, Andrew M. Mevig, Joseph M. Mork, Lyle .D chell, Edna L. Cohen, Florence D. Cornwell 
W. D. McMullen, Carlton B. McNair, Crystal Mottinger, Rhea McCarthy, Leo A. Nistler, Harry Jellinek, Geneva R. Lonsdale, Mary E. 
McNally, Clara Parsons, Mary Kautz Payne. Helen M. Older, Gust J. Rubash, John T. Lynyak. Florence Muller, Everett C. Preston, 
Ariel Smith Perrill, Maude Ramey, Alice Red- Schuiling, Charles D. Solheim, Mina E. Splitt- Freda Scribner, Eleanor E. Wiegand 
path, E. Pearl Roberts, Howard H. Robinson. stoesser, Magda S Talle, Glen A. Tews, Lorne NEW MEXICO peepee ibe gg co 
Valis Rockwell, Clyde W. tothgeb, Rillah S. Ward, Melvin O. Wedul, John O. Yivisaker, len, Kerthel M. Ansley, Casimira Baca, Rum- 
Rumold, Nellie Lenox Salmans, Gail Scheuer- Ruth Marion Anderson, Oliver J sakken, aldita Baca, Edith K. Ballard Ruby Browder 
man, Eula Secrest, Lillian Shimmick, Grace E Herbert A. Erickson, Willard W. Footh, Albert Basil F Burks Mrs. Eugene Callaghan Milton 
Stewart, Marguerite Stowell, Grace W. Sub- L. Gallop, Anna J. Johnson, Daisey M. Nor- M pti Sonephine Chciation paper tga 
lette, Helen Frances Swartz, Ted R. Taylor, gart, Olga LL. Carlson, | Thusnelda Doering, ney, Pete Eaton, Nelson L. Haggerson, Miriam ! 
Charles A, Teegarden, Lester L. Tracy, Jr.. Verna Naegeli, Dean R. Nordell, Maxine Eliza- G gf ie “hee ‘arivokassicn Metee SS. Linton. 
Scott E. Tuxhorn, Kathryn Vance, Clarence L. beth Proctor, Elvera Hilda Takala , Frutoso Lopez Vidal Lopez Grace Lucero An- 
Wantland, William R. Weaver, G. Murlin P MISSISSIPPI- “Virgil L. Bigham, Jr., W tonio Lune, Mre Neph Mendosa. Laura Mol- 
Welch, Agnes Wilson, Ralph E. Wilson, R. — peg orci ye Walter, i. & Alex- or Concepcion Montoya, Breda B. MeAliate: 
Agnes Woodard, Susan Zimmerman, Rush Hol- ander, rattie vearmé bert cGee souise U. Nevarez, Grace 
loway, Helen K. Amerman, Richard A. Bat- MISSOURI Louise M. Anderson, Alma L oe 4 7 ee Pete Sanualaeuntaokon 
chelor, Evelyn Detter, Ruby Griffin, Claribel Ash, Alfrada Boch, Arthur W. Boles, Norma Sarracino, Romola Tulloch, Nell Valdez, Anna 
Houston, Mary _H. Hunholz, Charles L. Treland, Mae Busch, Marjorie _ wey Caldwell, Peart Margaret. Anson, Ann B Basye, Lawrence W. 
Lovell Allen Mayginnes, Emma Nahrendorf, Chambers, werne 4 oo mma K. : igs Prank Byous Ethel Erlandson, Geraldine Lambert, 
Toyd Roderick, Hazel Ellen Russell, Thomas Croddy, Lloyd L. Dryer, J. F ranklin Edwards, pats Newman. Mary Alice Sipes, Clory B. Ta- 
J. West, James M. Young Lou Endicott, Carl R. Engebretson, Janie Fra Foya. Leon N. Warden ' 
KENTUCKY—Omer Carmichael, Benjamin nage sere. ~ a a een eens NEW YORK—Mary C. Albert, Margaret E 
Cohn, Grazia Kingsley Combs, Lonard L. Lind- a B sg pons - ug ae i , ha ae Barrett. Margaret Braidford, Nellie Mae 
sey, Carmaleta Medlin, Carrie F. Smythe, 4 es, a ~ es Tore d trow t ard J. Coupe Villiam Fiffik, G 
Harry Sparks, Mary S. Marshall, E. M. Nors- hella. Keller, 'Cliffor Ph mike. Welles a + thea ‘Goold, W. L Sree ‘Saas he Hall, 
a ae ae as Akin, a menage ge icin gen De "Litton JP mate 4 e , Geneveive S. Hare, May M. Henry, Dorothy E. 
nes, Maurice Dick, Mrs. R. H. Shipp, T. ¢ - : i oe kee , es ie cs. Mz Cc icks, Melvin C. Livingston, 
Thompson, Elizabeth Vance Vaughn, La Nelle Katherine Mabie, Mrs. Ira A. Miller, Margaret Fenaahaiae ie tndain, Baws mo Martin, Martha 
Woods 


L. Miller, Rosemary D. Myers, Harold J. Me- 
Nally, Richard R. Panneitz, William R. Par- 
rott, Louise Petterson, Victoria Z. Polley, Ro- 
REAL GEORGE By Landin land D. finsland, Bernadette Rioux, Julia 
Sagevich, Muriel Schumacher, Mary Warren 
Stauffer, Martha Sternal, Earl A. Taylor, Wil 
liam S&8. Vineent, Dorothea Waddell, Paul 
Wamsley, Ernest F. Weinrich, Robert Craig 
Whitsitt, Marion E. Wiles, Robert Wilson, Wil- 
liam Ragan Wolfkill, Evelyn A. Clark, Irene 
F. Cypher, Charles A. Fleming, Patricia Anne 
Golden, Marie Lutz, Gladys E. Newell, Helen 
Mary Rendall, Elizabeth Ackerman, Nelle 
Brumelle, Katharine L. Dudley, Laurie Fish, 
Sam Goldberg, Leslie M Lent, Sadie Levine, 
Jack J. L. Lohrmann, Helen Pauline Maney, 
Mabelle McNulty, Irene M McNulty, Mrs 
Henri Cesar Olinger, Dorothy Owens, Jewell 
Pholares, Doris H. Schamu, Nancy L. Shawley, 
Leon Polk Smith, Stella M. Sweeting, Eliza 
beth E. Thompson, Mildred Woodrow, Beatrice 
Schmidt 

NORTH CAROLINA—Carlton James Barber, 
Randolph Benton, John B tond, Jr., Ella 
Bonner, Hassie V. Brooks, Grace Brunson 
James Estes Byers, F. Mz enter, Sher 
man S. Carpenter, Nelle Oley, John W 
Comer, Henry D. Coope J. Corbett, F. R 
Danyus, Ida H. Duncar Mia Early, Charles © 
Erwin, Mrs. E. McLe: ‘erguson, W. A. Fos 
ter, Mary W. Gant, Wel E. Garriss, George 


LOUISIANA—Annie Lee Adcock, Margaret 
Bradbury, Jean Carruth, C. W. Causey, Monnie 
T. Cheves, Richard D. Clanton, Mildred Cooke, 
Iva Irene Curry, Grace Dyson, G. W. Ford, 
Eldridge J. Gendron, Ida Givens, Paul J. Gue- 
dry, W. Leon Hayes, George L. Heard, Clement 
V. Henderson, Cecil W. Herren, Wayne P. Hol- 
lingsworth, J. Stokes Holt, III, Carrie Mae 
Jones, Olive M. Kite, Norma Leah R. Landry, 
Fannie Lee Lauter, James Calvin Leary, J. 
Sidney Miller, Mildred MclLeroy, Otis Joseph 
Roy, Freddie John St. Cye, Mrs. James E 
Scaife, James P. Schweitzer, Sallie Kate Shad- 
dock, Sam Sherman, Donald E. Shipp, Jr., 
Howard M. Sigler, Mildred C. Steckman, Sid- 
ney Sylvester, James D. Thacker, Marvin E. 
Thames, Earl Turner, Arline Tyler, William W. 
Ward, Ruth Winterrowd, C. L. Perry, Mary S$ 
Blackiston, Mildred Jeter, D. A. Jordan, Mrs. 
Alton Kirby, Sam A. Moncla, Ella W. Red- 
mond, James H. Word 

MAINE—Loring R. Additon, Frederick H. 
Aikins, Laurence P. Bagley, Ralph L. Brown, 
Cecil J. Cutts, Doris I. Fitz, J. Arthur Green, 
Orville J. Guptill, Jr., Robert B. Lunt, Albert 
E. Pillsbury, William H. Soule, Earle Spear, 
Neil V. Sullivan, James M. Whitten, Louis Bur- 
ton Woodward, Eva Lucille Alley 

MARYLAND—Edward Stanley Beach, Jr., 
Lorena 8. Evans, Elsie N. Johnson, Thomas J. 






















Johnson, Harry Lieberman, Jr., Bessie A. Rich, “Now, when I hand her my pa- L. Harper, James A arper, 4 c ee ward 
Ira B. Rogers, Jr., James Rothschilds, William . soft chorus o Ethel T. Hayswood,@#fdward } ouey, sary 
S. Schmidt, Robert Joseph Shockley, Arthur D. per, break into a . fe f C. Holliday, John ' olmes, Dora R Hum: 
Simonds, Jr., M. Louise Stevens, Catherine W. ‘Hearts and Flowers. phrey, Esther H. Je®Xins, A. B. Johnson, O. I 

Cockburn, Helen Dempsey, William P. Hall, Johnson, William fenry Jones, Jr., Alma 
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ALABAMA—Frank lL. Grove, Kermit A 
Johnson, Vincent Raines, R. E. Ramey, A. F 
W ood Susie 1 Robertsor Mildred = Lee M 
Smit Laura Gaines Sprott Vernon L. §S 
Joh Mary telle Whitehead 

ALASKA Laura C,. Chapman 

ARIZONA—Maregery Alexander, Frank R. 


Amado, Frank Hilliard Anderson, Lucile 
Bailey, John L. Barringer, Fred L. Bedford, 
Bessie Kidd Best, Woodrow W. Bowersock, 
Frances I. Brinkmeyer, Leora Bristol, Elbert 
I> brooks, tobert L. Collins, Raymond A 
Dad Francis A Dahlen, Frances L Davis, 
Doris Delap, Ruth Demarest talph Bruce 


Dixon, Lance Dunham, M. D. Van Fredenberg, 
Ellery L. Gibson, Elbert A. Gump, Alice Hig- 
ns, Mabel Mae Inman, William J. Jeffries, 
Benjamin H. Jordan, John M. Koerner, Mar- 
xaret M Leddy, William W Mitchell, Val 
, Mulleneaux, Marion O McBride, Rawl A. 
Negrette, Henry Ovama, Marguerite Pasquale, 
Carmen Portillo, Florence S. Reynolds, Marion 
T. Risner, Jr., Armando G tosa, Morris P 
Rosen, Mary E. Ryan, Lewis H. Saxton, Anna 
J. Schweitzer, Stanley L. Shimkus, Ezra J 
Shumway, James M Stephenson, Wilbur E 
Sweet, Vera Vanhook, Margaret D. Weibusch, 
Opal C. Wendlick, Harriet Wilson, Lorena H 
Winstead, Richard N Woodward, Robert A. 
Yonker, Nicholas C. Altatnura, Sylvia P. Di- 
Lucchio, Keitha Humphreys, Reah Belle 
Ritchie 
ARKANSAS—W. W Haynes, Vashti Toll, 
Mary Virginia McAlister, William Thomas 
Keaton, E. C. Sidney Reid, Angie Lee Sykes 
CALIFORNIA—Ruth Abernathy, Malcolm 
W. Acree, Edwinna D. Adamson, Russell E 
Alkire, Otillia Louise Alves, Edward Hallock 
Anderson, Phillip B Ashworth, Phyllis J 
Bailey, Mary J. Barnard, Juanita Barrow, Wil- 
liam Frank jaum, Sara Bentzen, Lee LL. 
Bloomenshine, Lillian H Brackett, William 
Ear! Brown, Lyrel D Bullard, William J. 
Carder, Lawrence N. Carr, Mary H 
Fiorence Casady, Lois M. Chatterly, David 
Cherry, Ellen G. Church, Frances J. Clare, 
Donald Milton Cleland, \ Dean Close, Jr 
Roberta I. Conger, A. Stanley Corey, Anna L. 
Davis, Howard Duensing, J. Donald Fisher, 
Gregy C. Fitzgearl, Ruth S. Freckelton, Helen 
Fr French, Wayne Charles Fry, Terrence 
Geddis, John Mac Gilvrey, Alletah Glasier, 
Clark Grafft, Viola Green, George V. Hall, 
George A. Hammerson, Corrinne E. Hancock, 
Allene Hankla, Bettie H. Harp, Adabelle B. 
Harris, Eldon Hauck, J. Allen Hodges, F. 
McElwain Howard, Mary-Jane Howell, Robert 
M. Hudson, Robert G. Ingrum, Robert John- 
son, Glenn R. Johnston, Ruth Jorstad, Wallace 
N. Kent, William M. Kingsley, Henry H. 
sow, William J. Lafferty, M. Emery 
Mary F. Lewis, James 1. Linn, Dorothy Lip- 
pold, Robert W. Long, Paul 8S. Longenecker, 
Marjorie H. MacRae, Arthur Margolee, Mary 
June Martin, Elizabeth M. Masterson, Don E. 
Meyer, Agnes S. Mills, Gordon M. Minor, Flor- 
ence R. Mohr, Lolita Morelli, Beatrice V. 
Morgan, M. Evan Morgan, Jack 1. Morris, 
Belle Munoz, Harold C. Murphy, N. Dixon 
Myers, Bernice C. McCollum, Drummond ,. 
McCunn, Martha K. McIntosh, Henrietta R 
McNeilly, Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Arne John 
Nixon, Zoe M. Norman, Avis Clair Ord, Eva M. 
Ott, John Cooper Packard, Jr., Carl William 
Palmer, Alida W. Parker, James W. Parkin- 
son. Jean B. Patton, Jonnalee Pendley. Audrey 
B. Peterson, Arthur M. Petsch, Douglas D. 
Pimentel. Robert S. Pinches, Hanford E. Pow- 
ell. Charles K. Price, Lylith Ramsey, N. Sue 
Raulston. Marjorie A. Reandeau, Virginia 
Reed, Thelma E. Reid, Gerhardt W. Riedel, H. 
M. Rizer, Jr., Jack Robinson. Ruth W. Sand- 
erson, Elnora Schmadel, Anna L. Schwartz, 
Harry C. Schwilke, Francis B. Shaw, Etienne 
E. Simon, Herbert R. Simon, O. Malin Simp- 
son, Chester M. Slate, Elsie E. Smith, Ruth 8. 
Smith, Henrietta L. Sparks, Verdelle Spencer, 
Cedric Stammerjohn, Lucy E. Staples, Gordon 
K Stevenson, Thea Stidum, Frank Alvin 
Stocking, Jack M. Straus, Mary A. Sweeney, 
Harold Teter, John B. Thomassin, Jack A. 
rhompson, Dan K. Tilley, William John Toa- 
spern, Robert D. Thomashek, Mary Jo Tregil- 
is, Albert J. Turek, Lura K. Tyler, Raymond 
i. Van Diest, Warren C. Vogt, Freda K. Walk- 
er, Jewell J. Wall, Lucille Tyson Whitaker, 
Lois Enid Will, J. Post Williams, M. Claire 
Williams, James Fred Wilson, Herbert E. 
Winterstein, Blaine Wishart, Norman E. Woll- 
tiz, George L. Woolcock, Ruth F. Durham, 
Florence Marie Brown Fossett, Robert Freyer, 
Pauline 8S. Harris, Masako Hirata, Edith E. 
Knoles, Edna M. Leber, Margaret B. Moore, 
Lelah M. Reynolds, Ada L. Robinson, Pearl 
K. Roche, Lloyd Booth Woodruff, Grace Bauer 


Carver, 


Kos- 
Leach, 


Barnett, Eugene Brucker, Lillian E. Couchane, 
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Hittinger, 
Harlan § 
Davis Ramey, 
Robinson, 


COLORADO- 


Leona Guardamondo, Joe L. Harvat, Mary Lee 
Elizabeth 
Theodore tockafellow, 
Stephens, 
Margaret C. Martha G. 


Cash, Jessie Hall, 
CONNECTICUT 


Pauline G. 


1 yolores V. Borsik, 


Chaffee, George 
Champlin, 


Charles L. 
D'Agostino, 
Dieffenbach, Engleman, 
Josephine 
Murray W. Goldenberg, 
Gracewski, 


Lawrence, 
Bernard Marlin, K. Means, 
McGivern, 
Nagurney, 
Nunzarro, Katherine 
Elizabeth 
Bernhard 


Ellsworth 
Josephine 

Schneider, Carla M. Seekamp, Robert 
Sokoloski, Constance 
Swenson, Henry C. Tenney, 
Raymond 

Antoinette 
Evans Carter, 


Rutkowski, 
Drescher, 
. Fleischer, Philip R. Pitruzzello 

DELAWARE 


Mabel C. Wright Henry, May B. Leasure, Rose 
David McMenamin, 


Mitehell Laws 
DISTRICT COLU MBIA— Annette 
Fahnbulleh, Marguerite Key, Albert R. Munse, 
Veryl Schult, 
Spaulding, 
Wertz, Ernest E. Cragg, Martha Jean Doherty, 
Frederick 


FLORIDA 


Theodore 





Cc. R. Allgood, Thomas D 


Cleveland, 
W. Edgemon, Jessie C. Ferrell, Vivian Gaither, 
Hamilton, 
Johnson, Mattie Jordan, Joseph M. Leps, Cona 


Robinson, M. Shoun, 


Ainsworth, 


GEORGIA—Mrs. 
Chambers, Chapman, 
Clements, 
Ellis, A. Q. Hagan, Gordon 


G. Jones, J. P. King, William T. King, Amabel 
Paul J. Lowery, 
Nicholson, 


Cc. D. Sheley, Jr., Susie M. Snipes, W. P. Spray- 
Geraldine 


Minnie Merle David, Ailene 
Theodore 
Lois Peebles, 
Ruby Sewell, Angela K. Sherling, Sara Single- 
Jordan Standard, 
Lena K. Among, Irma K. Auyong, 
Charles B. Barrett, Grace L. 
Ching, Mrs. 


Mettella W. 





Harold T. Bailey, 


Donald R. 
Moriwaki, 


Frances Siu Lan Tyau, Thomas H. Takamune, 
Seiso Taniguchi, Toma Tasaki, Chow Loy Tom, 
H. Yamashiro, Yokoyama, 
Cc. Mundon, 
Scharsch, Ruby 
IDAHO—Elwood 
Mary J. Darrington, Rex E. 
Orland E. 
Madeline Garvin, 


Crockett, 
Melvin W. 
Clair Gale, 
H. Griffin, Ruth Gwin, 
Alvin F. Hastings, 


Clarence W. Kimpton, Loretta Lynch, Darrell 
Moss, Charles H. Oliver, Maude C. Pickett, 

3 Robinson, 
Russell, Hannah I. Sessions, Hervon L. Snider, 


Whittemore, Hazel B. Wilding, S. Carl Worth- 





ington, Edna Durbin, Jack Finch, Oren 
man, Esther O. Blei, Joan 
Woessner 

ILLINOIS—Hazel Orton Akers, Paul C. 
Akers, Aaron Albright, Margaret M. Angoli, 
Jacob O. Bach, Ruth E. Brinkmann, Donald 
E. Brown, Nellie Burnett, William L. Bushnell, 
Viola Butler, Evalyn Caldwell, Clifford J. 
Campbell, Eliz@beth M. Camutz, Maurice P. 
Clark, Lloyd E. Cleveland, Verne E. Crackel, 
Margaret M. Curtis, Yvonne K. Cusack, C. O. 
Dahle, Glenn L. Dare, Hubert P. Davis, 
Edwin E. DeCamp, Victoria De Matties, Flor- 
ence V. Diers, John Donovan, A. Gordon 
Dodds, Irene A. Dougherty, Loretta Doyle, 
Marguerite W. Duston, Marjorie I. Eley, H. 
W. Ellis, Carl Etherton, Evelyn Firch, V. 
David Frederick, Mary H. Friday, Rowena 
Galbraith, Bernice Galloway, Robert E. Gem- 
mer, Wesley F. Gibbs, Margaret A. Gillespie, 
Harriet L. Grandy, Eleanor Hacker, J. R. 
Hainds, James Herrick Hall, Alvin Harrison, 
James W. Hickey, John A. Hockenbery, Jr., 
Martha Hoffman, Ruth Ann Hohler, Gene L 
Houser, Elberta D. Hubbell, Raymond L. Jer- 
rems, James H. Jones, Esther Kalin, Dorothy 
Kaufmann, Loretta T. Kehoe, James R. Kelly, 
Wendell C. Kennedy, Floyd E. King, Muriel H. 
Klinge, Ruth M. Koepke, Walter J. Kosek, 
Florence R. Kroeger, Dorothy E. LaBudde, 
Corinth E. Lange, Gwen 8S. Le Bost, Irwin B. 
Lesinski, Phillip Lewis, Raymond R. Libner, 
Edna M. Lohman, Clara M. Malvey, Arthur 
Maminga, C. Lewis Martin, Joe Maze, Harry 
G. Michelson, Paul J. Misner, Edna Moser, 
John W. Mouw, H. R. McCall, Fred C. Me- 
David, Kathleen W. McDonald, Margaret E. 
McVey, R. L. Newenham, Arthur H. Oestreich, 
Norma Natheson Olson, Howard A. Pistor, 
Aglaia Purcell Reckling, Ruth E. Rehr, Nor- 
man T. Reinertsen, Jr., Minnie A. Rio, Loretta 
S. Sampson, Miriam Sayler, Margarete K. 
Schmoldt, Mildred E. Shambo, Mildred R. 
Silkett, Neal F. Simeon, Martha A. Slyter, 
Kenton E. Stephens, Wayne C. Stevenson, 
Wallace E. Sugden, Carl A. Summers, B. Joe 
Sumners, Ina Teabeau, Jean Ann Thomas, 
Orrin G. Thompson, Helen V. Vitko, Forrest 
D. Welch, Mildred C. Werner, Carol Wright, 
Robert Zabka, Elizabeth Brushfield, Laura A. 
Grothe, Earle G. LaGesse, Edwin Morse Mc- 
Wherter, Vernon L. Nickell, Gwendolyn E. 
Penar, Francine P. Richard, John A. Torrens, 
Kathryn Townley, Mary G. Wand, Mary Bruce 
Wieland, Ruth Atchison, Ruth Brown, John 
Freemuth, Mildred P. Gregory, Aubrey J. 
Holmes, Allen E. Metternich, Grace Elizabeth 
Oreutt, Mrs. William C. Pool, Jeanne M. 
Schleich, Willard Widerberg, Virginia Wayman 

INDIANA—Emma Adams, Douglas S. Baugh, 
Adene Bergman, Mary S. Berry, Edna Mc- 
Guire Boyd, Rachel Breedlove, Marie Bren- 
necke, Nina Brigham, Catherine M. Broderick, 
Wiliam G. Brown, Frederick L. Brumbaugh, 
Louise Brumbaugh, Jean Cargal, Jessie Comp- 
ton, C. Benjamin Cox, George Crane, Clarice 
Cuskaden, J. Leonard Davis, Marian Donewald, 
Mrs. Garnet R. Donieker, Maurice T. Ehinger, 
Fred D. Fechtman, Rosemary Fischer, Lilah 
M. Gilbert, Eleanor Guyer, Marguerite Har- 
rington, Hilda I. Hartlep, Mildred I. Hartman, 
Mildred A. Hutchinson, Darrel K. Jacobs, 
Louise Jessup, Mary Agnes Jewell, Grace K. 
Karch, Gladys A. King, Max Robert Lake, 
Ann B. Laughy, Marie Ann Lebamoff, Lola 
Lemon, Margaret E. Luke, Florence Miller, 
Hope Louise Moody, Ethel Jane McHale, Sadie 
Mae Neal, Gertrude J. Oppelt, Lucille Parre, 
Roger Pfeifer, Robert W. Pugh, Martha Rah- 
dert, Glade E. Rohrer, Esther Ball Ryan, 
Elizabeth A. Schleicher, Robert L. Shannon, 
Elsie Shuman, Marian I. Stover, Earl M. Utter- 
back, Lloyd C. Way, E. Louise Wells, Herman 
B. Wells, Lutie E. Young, Bernita Yunker, 
Harry R. Wey, Josephine Armuth, George Earl 
Carroll, Lucile Franks, Virginia Marie Fraser, 
Gerald Quilleon, Grace Pointer, Anna-Jane 
Puterbaugh, Allegra Richmond, Bernice Tan- 
ner, Mary A. Compton, Mae Downey, Blanche 
Hazelrigeg, Bertha Heaton, C. DeLos Lonzo, 
Franklin V. Neff, Mildred Self, Velma Sherry, 
Harold A. Smith 

I1OWA—Esther M. Ahrens, Mildred L. Alex- 
ander, V. I. Arney, Elmer C. Aurand, Robert 
E. Ball, Ernest W. Barker, Winifred Barquist, 
Samuel R. Beck, Kenneth R. Beckman, Clifford 
H. Beem, Carl Joseph Bell, Ermina Beman, 
Selma G. Bennett, Dale Sherwin Bingham, 
Howard L. Blanchard, Frieda D. Blum, Louis 
Bosveld, Paul J. Boysen, Sr., Ray H. Brace- 
well, Cecil A. Bragg, Richard E. Bright, Ger- 
trude Brucklacher, O. A. Brunsvold, P. O. 
Brunsvold, Kenneth E. Bryant, Betty L. Bur- 
ley, Michael R. Burnett, Jr., Paul A. Bye, 
Ethel M. Cain, Milton R. Canfield, Edna Cars- 
tensen, Hazel V. Chappell,, Margaret E. Clark, 
Roena Cates Clement, Lenore C. Clifford, Vio- 
let Coldren, M. M. Culver, Nova E. Demoney, 
Rcbert R. Denny, William John Edgar, 
Lois Elwood, Leo J. Esbeck, Carl T. Feel- 
haver, Robert E. Findley, W. C. Findley, 
Nadine A. Finney, John Fonkert, John W 
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NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


Thanks to the Teachers Who 


. FEW months ago, a major event took plac¢ 

\ 14,000 schools across the country—the poli 
With the school and health authorities working 
huge project was carried out smoothly and succ 
sulted in the completion of another significant s 
sible final victory over paralytic polio. 

More than 50,000 teachers played an indispensd 
their knowledge and understanding of children 
youngsters to participate in a scientific experi 
have value for all children. With the wise instruct 
ing presence of their teachers, these children we 
come “polio pioneers.” 

To make this test a scientifically significant o 
adjusted schedules and spent overtime hours in t 
of many tasks. They conferred with parents and 
tions. They planned programs to keep pupils rel while they 
waited their turn in the “shooting schedule.” Thégfassumed the 
responsibility for the completion of records on mgg® than a mil- 
lion and a half children, essential to the scientifi 
the vaccine tested. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis warmly com- 
mends these teachers for their fine contribution to scientific 
research and the welfare of all children. The teachets may well be 
proud of their part in a project unique in medical history and 
public health. 


—BASIL O'CONNOR, president of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 
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Horvath, Ellis M. Hostetler, Bess Householder, 
Robert T. Howell, Gayle H. Howey, Ruth Hul- 
bert. Pauline Humbach, Gordon G. Humbert, 
William Arthur Hunter, Richard Allen Huston, 
Clarence Ives, Eloise Jacobs, William R. Jar- 
rett, Glenn B. Jeffers, Frank W. Jeffery, Kath- 
erine Johnson, Mary Frances Johnson, Samuel 
R. Johnson, Stanley L. Johnson, Helen N 
Johnston, Lucile Johnston, Claris E. Jones, 
Frances G. Jones, Robert W. Jones, Elmer J. 
Joseph, Albert J. Judge, Jr., Esther N. Kahle, 
John Kalka, Gertrude F. Kanney, Charlotte E. 
Kehm, Ted R. Keller, Milton M. Kenngott, 
Joseph S. Kensicki, Anson T. Kessler, Clayton 
Kessler, Ray W. Kessler, Dorothy Kester, Jean 
Brunner Kibler, George T. Kidder, Annabelle 
Kiplinger, Mary Birney Kirk, Adrian William 
Kisor, Lou Ann Koerber, John Kolar, Jr., Paul 
Koval, Eugenia Kresge, Edward R. Krivda, 
Florence Kuhlman, Otis F. Lake, Jr., Laura 
R. “Lakin, Henry La Muth, Ruth B. Lange, 
Mildred T. Latshaw, Nelson H. Lauless, Gert- 
rude J. Lawrence, David M. Leiendecker, 
Merwyn E. Levin, Joseph M. Lewandowski, Jr., 
Ruth Lewis, Lawrence Ray Liles. Paul R 
Lindquist, Mary Lillian Lippincott, Bessie 
Lizawetsky, Mary E. Long, Cora Loomis, Capi- 
tola R. Loughman, Robert G. Lucas, Beulah E 
Luke, Ruth L. Lukens, Kenneth F. Lusk, Lot- 
tie Florence Lustig, Eleanor E. Luthard, Ma- 
belle L. MacDonald, Monica Irene Madden, 
Richard Malone, Margaret Ann Mangano, Ber- 
nice  H. March, Roy M. Marine, Raymond 
Bruce Markham, Gretchen J. Martin, Harry E. 
Martin, Rozella Mathias, Boyd Walden Max- 
well, Elfrieda Mayer, Milton Medlar, Robert 
W. Mentzer, Mildred O. Merkle, Henry G. Met- 
zler, Marlin Michael, Edith M. Militzer, I. 
William Miller, Trene Miller, Loren V. Miller, 
M. Hughes Miller, Warren C. Miller, Charles 
W. Milligan, Alice Ruth Moore, Lee M. Moore, 
S. Gerald Moore, Leslie A. Morgan, Myrtle 
Morgareidge, William James Morrison, Grace 
O. Morse, Eugene P. Morton, Keith Moyer, 
Norman lL. Moyer, William Murdock, Faye 
Murphy, Matilda Myatte, Florence P. Myers, 
Donald McCalmont, Paul A. McClure, Lucille 
F. McConnell, Arthur A. McCrae, Jr., C. D. 
McDonald, Alice E. Neff, Dorothy J. Nelson, 
Harold Nelson, J. Earl Neptune, Huston G. 
Newman, Irvin J. Nisonger, Cora Noble, Wil- 
liam Nordman, J. George O’Brien, Mary Alice 
O’Brien, Thomas G. O’Keefe, R. B. Oldfather, 
Robert Olds, Sarah Orlinoff, John Orosez, 
Carey W. Pace, Dean L. Palmer, Helen E. Pal- 
mer, Molly Pappas, Juliette Rita Parenti, Cal- 
vin Park, Dorothy Parsons, Janet E. Paul, 
Delma Lee Paulman, Mary E. Peck, Ruth M. 
Pequignot, Harriet L. Petley, Lucile Pettis, 
Rhea G. Pfaff, Lasetta Pickard, Sylvia Pierce, 
J. A. Pinkerton, Alexander Pilati, Charles L. 
Piotter, Violet Polanski, Chelsea A. Pollock, 
Florence Porter, Agnes Prather, John E. Pugh, 
Lucille B. Quinn, Forest L. Rader, Zola Mae 
Rasner, Marguerite Raub, Gerald Read, John 
E. Reeves, Margaret R. Reighert, Katherine E. 
Rephann, Albert G. Resch, Jr., Virgina Rey- 
nolds, Vernon F. Rhodes, Mary Rice, Robert P. 
Rickabaugh, Howard Riegger, Chester Riffle, 
Richard R. Roeder, James E. Romey, Mabel 
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Mae Agle Shaffer, 
W. Sharlock, Robert H. Sharp, Woodrow W. 
Shipley, 


Smith, Mrs. Raymond P. Smith, W. C. 


Thyra Stoner, Mary C. Stowe, William F. 





lobes Rorison, Robert B. Rose, James N. Ross, 
Mary H. Rothstein, Edria Mae Rowland, Char- 
les A. 
Sabiers, Jr., Clara 
Sammons, 
Sawmiller, Doris M. Saylor, Philip R. Scalze, 
Louise P. Schaefer, Charlotte A. 
Harry N. Schaller, 
Schenley, Frances M. Scherman, Howard W. 
Scheuerman, Walter E. Schlemmer, Henry K. 
Schofer, 
Schrock, Helen N. 
Elizabeth W. Scott, William Seabrook, Sallie 


Rusler, Elizabeth C. Russell, Harry C. 
Martin Salmon, Paul L. 
Herschel W. Sanders, Ralph O. 


Schaeuble, 


Harvey A. Scheetz, Louise 


Annabelle K. Schott, James R. 
Schurr, James B. Scobie, 


Monnett Sears, Henry Craig Seasholes, Robert 
PD. Sedoris, Marion F. Seitz, Bernice Setterlin, 
Helen Shagrin, Genevieve 


Betty Shuman, Mildred C. Siefert, 
Esther Simonetti, Robert E. Simmons, Alfred 
PD. Sims, Margaret Ruth Slater, Nettie D. 
Smith, 
Ww. J. Smith, Jr., William Albert Smith, Ro- 
berta E. Snyder, Ralph D. Sollars, David L. 


Sollenberger, Lydia M. Sommer, Elizabeth B. 
Souder, Robert L 
sler, Joseph R. Springer, 


Spannbaner, Martha Spon- 
Howard F. Stacy, 
Mary Jo Stafford, lla B. Stahl, John M. Stan- 
field, Jane Steiner, Leona Sterley, Scott D. 
Stickler, Anna Huffman Sticksel, G. R. Stiles, 
Richard HK. Stinemetz, Hilda Lois Stocker, 
Stru- 
na, Richard C. Sturm, Rosemary Sundberg, La 
Rita Rae Swain, Esther Frances Swift, Paul 
E. Swinger, Ralph U. Swisher, Ruth M. Swit- 
zer, Mrs. Guttorm Sundfor, H. Delbert Swain, 
Merlyn C. Sykes, John Taylor, Nicholas R. 
Temnick, Floyd Thomas, Louis W. Thomas, 
Marian 8S. Thompson, Ruth Naomi Thompson, 
Susanna Thompson, M. V. Thrush, Ellen Thy- 
sell, Eleanor A. Tilton, Ruth Todd, Raymond 
E Trachsel, Delmo U. Trombetta, Victor 
Ugran, Elizabeth E. Vail, Ethel J. Van Akin, 
Betty Van Meter, Ruth J. Van Metre, Richard 
Carl Vellettay, Dale L. Vesper, Jack L. Volk- 
mer, Fred Vollman, Katie Von Thaer, Omer 
Wagoner, Joelyn C. Walk, Alma E. Wallace, 
Velma M. Wallace, Verna A. Wallace, Earl 
Walls, Kenneth Edward Walter, Maxine O. 
Walters, Elizabeth Ward, Frederick P. Way, 
Dorothy L. Weagly, Charles E. Weaver, Hazel 
S. Webb, William L. Weber, Mary L. Webster, 
Paul Webster, Richard E. Wehner, Edward J. 
Weike, Kenneth J. Weir, Lister O. Weiss, Mary 


G Weitz, William F. Weller, Betty Jane 
Westerkamm, M. Neal Wheateraft, Alan E 
Wheaton, J. R. White, Robert H. Whittier, 


Carol Willard, C. Russell Williams, Mardis R 
Williams, Marie Lynn Wilson, Vivian Wilson, 
Donald E. Winchell, Lillian Winer, Noel E. 
Wines, Janet F. Winsch, Reinald H. Winters, 
Joseph S. Wolkan, George S. Womer, Charles 
E. Wood, Ida Maud Wood, Helen R. Wurster, 
Alice Leichliter Yommer, Hubert J. Zaayer, 
Henry Zaborniak, Olga Zapp, Anne Zeller, 
Olga Zemlansky, Cosmo Zimbardi, Ada Zim- 
mermann, Mrs Argyle Morris Cox, Ruth 
Elliott, Frieda Arliene Heiby, Blanche Keyser, 
Emily Kurtz, Anamae Martin, Harold N. 
Walter, Clyde Yocom, Lowell O. Edwards, 
Ruth C. Eisenhour, Eleanor Longbrake, Mabel 
Vance, Pauline Yoder, Dorothy Yost Doogan 

OKLAHOMA—William F. Austin, Eddie 
Barton, Leva Curtis, J. Frank Malone, George 
DPD. Hann, Ruth A. Peters, Lloyd M. Rice, Jr., 


Loyd Roland, Effie Stanfield, Clark E. White, 
Helen Davies, Evelyn Rogers 
OREGON—Patricia Anderson, R. Keith 


Anderson, D. Herbert Armstrong, Myrl Ross 
Barkhurst, Kenneth F. Barneburg, Louise C. 
Barton, Melvin L. Bates, Florence E. Beards- 
ley, Donald A. Bennett, Elsie Bolt, Richard 
A. Bond, Irene K. Boone, Wilma Booth, Wini- 
fred Scott Braden, Eugene C. Brown, Rolf Bye, 
John Cain, Jennie E. Carroll, Nellie Bell Claar, 
Francis E. Clark, Maxine Ann Clow, Alice 
Mercer Cone, Helen Tf. Dahl, Myrtle A. Dahl- 
gren, Cora H. Dailey. Neva O. Dallas, Homer 
Lee Davis, Jr., Mrs. E. A. Deauville, John De- 
figh, Harold C. Dishaw, Narcisse P. Dorman, 
Eugene H. Dove, A. T. Eaton, Mary E. Elliott, 
Benjamin F. Ellis, Evan Ellis, Olive K. Field, 
Birdsoll C. Fisher, Harry B. Flesher, Lois 
Fleshman, Ruby Frison, Howard Gang, Lenore 
K. Gibson, Bernadine Gildersleeve, Ruth E. 
Gould, Teresa F. Guinee,. Austin E. Haddock, 
Elsa Hagen, Gerald W. Hamann, Ruth L. Har- 
ris, Mary M. Hawkes, Myrtle I. Hayes, Glenn 
FE. Hendricks, Neva M. Hinrichs, Edna M. Hol- 
lenbeck, Russell A. Hollinshead, S. Neal Hook, 
John G. Jensen, R. E. Jewell, Gordon F. John- 
son, James C. Johnson, Robert S. Johnson, 
Hazel Flint Karr, Virgil G. Kingsley, Maurice 
F. Knispel, Vernon A. Knowles, James L. 
Kribs, Mary P. Kurtz, Winetta E. Lamont. 
Jerome E. Leavitt, Lloyd E. Lewis, Floyd 
Light, Junia Love, George W. Lushby, Guy L. 
Lutz, Florence Lynds, Roben J. Maaske, Rich- 
ard Dale Mase, Virginia M. Mason, Marjorie 
G. Maxwell, Harlan N. Mayfield, Delbert M. 
Milholland, Kenneth P. Moore, Merlin L. 
Morey, D. Paul Muno, Gladys R. Murphy, Oma 
Relle Emmons McBee, Noma C. McClure, 
Violet D. McFarland, Charles B. MeLin, 
Lenore McNulty, Milton P. Ness, Howard M. 
Oesch, Clarence E. Oliver, Henry Osibov, Den- 
nis W. Patch, Richard L. Perkins, Gaynor 
Petrequin, Viola H. Pomeroy, David R. Potter, 
Erma C. Provost, Lenora H. Pyburn, Rudolf 
FE. Rada, Lawrence F. Rehfeld, Ruby Ann 
Reitmann, Nancy Rethemeyer, Duane O. Rich- 
ardson, James Riggs, Rena S. Roach, William 
Rodney Rogers, E. H. Ruh, Ozona O. Ruh, 
Mike K. J. Rumpakis, Robert C. Sabin, Bill A. 
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Sampson, Betty P. Sanders, Doris F. Sanders, 
Erma M. Schweppe, Jessie B. P. Scofield, Dora 
E. Scott, Wayne Scott, John Edward Seger, 
Juanita M. Sharkey, Maude Allen Shaw, Ro- 
bert J. Shine, Marie W. Shoun, Florence Marie 
Shumaker, Charles H. Simpson, Lawrence A. 
Slater, David T. Smith, Everett K. Smith, 
Marvin E. Smith, Jean Spaulding, Myrtle 
Stangl, Elmo N. Stevenson, Walter G. Stickel, 
Kenneth A. Stuart, Velma Ruth Tovey, Vir- 
ginia T. Vance, Robert Van Houte, Beatrice L. 
Vernon, John J. Vossen, Otto F. Walberg, Doris 
Jacqueline Walker, Melvin B. Wells, Nile G. 
Williams, Alberta E. Wilson, Wallace E. Wil- 
son, Mabel W. Winston, Arthur Wayne Win- 
ters, Mary Wold, James L. Wolfe, Marlen D. 
Yoder, Charles P. Zacur, Douglas J. Adams, 
Estella C. Boyer, Shirley Raye Brown, May 
Butler, Myrtle Frances Cairns, Lucille Croiset- 
tier, Stephen E. Epler, Marcia M. Erickson, 
Erma Hanna, Verna H. Hazel, Mildred Joyce 
Hulse, Ada E. Humble, Lynn N. Johnson, Jean 
E. Larson, Katherine McRae, Ruth Murphy, 
Mary A. Parkinson, Robert E. Phelps, Vera E. 
Poe, Rose E. Purkerson, Agnes A. Ramvick, 
Margaret D. Shirley, Ethel G. Sivertson, Ralph 
I. Snyder, James G. Vanover, C. Lois Wacken, 
Clifton L. Wells, Beatrice Westhoff 
PENNSYLVANIA Michael A. 
Charlotte E. Ball, Robina Batey, Agnes M. 
Beam, Alfred W. Beattie, Merle Brightbill, 
Norman C. Brillhart, Roy A. Brown, Esther J. 
Burk, Jacob Eugene Burkey, Anthony Cataldo, 
George M. Chintala, Mrs. William Clarke, John 
Constanzo, Robert W. Cope, William B. Cuff, 
Jane S. Deaver, La Rue C. Derr, Marion E. 
Diehl, Nunzio V. Di Paolo, Ruth L. Draper, 
Jason F. Dreibelbis, Margaret C. Dula, 8S. 
Elizabeth Englar, Ethel Evans, Agnes Exler, 
Harry R. Faulk, Sara D. Fields, Joseph M. 
Fryz, Martha A. Gable, Mabel Drew Gates, 
Anna 8S. Gibson, Walter Brian Gilley, Ina M. 
Gilmore, Ruth M. Giltenbath, Harry B. Gor- 
ton, Howard M. Gracey, Gladys C. Hall, 
Stephen John Harcharik, Margaret E. Harris, 
G. K. Hetherington, Margaret Hobbs, Miller C. 
Hood, Edna W. Hoopes, Lenore K. Housel, 
Norman H. Hughes, Chester M. Jelbart, R. 
Richard Johnson, Henry L. Jones, Charles R. 
Keim, Jr., Stanley W. Kendus, Jean E. Kerr, 
Nelson H. Kile, Rosana Kitchener, Marcella 
U. Klinefelter, Helen Bachman Knipp, Ada B. 
Kuhns, Clara F. Lake, HerBert P. Lauterbach, 
Harry C. Luebbe, Mary E. MacDonald, Mary 
E. Mahan, Helen Malseed, Josephine A. 
Markovich, Antonia Metzker, John A. Migut, 
Abner Millard, Madolyn Miller, Leonard A. 
Mollenkof, Robert Morgan, James P. Morro, 
Jr., William G. Moser, William M. McCain, J. 
Howard McFarland, Bessy J. McGrew, Sara 
Nancarrow, Betty Jane Orms, Mary J. O’Don- 
nell, Helen P. Ottinger, Madeleine Hope Park, 
Frank Wirt Paul, Paul D. Peiffer, Floy L. 
Penn, Cordelia L. Pharr, Raymond K. Pierce, 
J. Marie Prather, Hazel Rankin, Ethel E 
Richards, Amelia Richardson, Gladys F 
Ridenour, Warren Edwin Ringler, Jr., George 
S. Robinson, Ellen Romesburg, Kathryn Roth, 
Harry Russell, Thelma Sabocsik, A. Duane 
Sample, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Leslie D. 
Schriver, Karl P. Seiffert, Frances M. Sensor, 
Wilbur Everett Shaul, Flora E. Shenk, David 
IL. Smith, Hazel M. Sowash, George F. Stauffer, 
G. Arthur Stetson, John Supchinsky, Irma J. 
Sutton, Emma J. Thomas, George Edward 
Tipker, Ceil Tuffy, Annetta A. Vandegrift, 
Thomas W. Watkins, Howard J. Wertz, Myrtle 
Wharmby, Bernice P. Williams, Edward A. 
Winkler, Helen Wolfe, William E Zeiss, 
Elizabeth Zinn, A. N. Addleman, Elizabeth H. 
Aston, Mary W. Bowersox Ralph Campbell, 
Robert Wayne Clark, Susan Crawford, Mabel 
V. Frantz, Charlotte D. Greiner, Sara C. Hal- 
deman, Clara F. Johnson, Marcia Krysa, 
Michael T. Krysa, Jean Smedley Lynn, Emma 
Maxwell, Mary E. Percival, Leonard McBride, 
Celia W. Schmidt, Mary Seddon, Francis J. 
Sholomskas, Everett M. Wetzel, Paul A. Wil- 
son, Jr., Lavern E. Woodrow, Frances H. 
Becker, Frances M. Goodwin, M. Camilla 
Lehan, Edith Meliner, Lemmon Ralston, W. C. 
Tom Sawyer 
PUERTO RICO—Raul Santiago Aparicio, 
Julia Torres Fernandez, Carmen Moreda De 
Hernandez, Manuel H. Hernandez, Ramon F. 
Viera, Pura Bocanegra 
RHODE ISLAND—Henry F. Jason, William 
P. Robinson, Jr. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Jesse T. Anderson, J. 
K. Blum, Evelyn Burrell, L. H. Fry, Minnie 
Jackson, Sam 8S. Moffat, Mrs. Carlisle Shelley, 
Walter C. Trammell, Claude Dewey Gentry, 
Jr., Mrs. S. E. Hartin, Dorothy N. Van Patten 





Sabyak, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Gladys Bymers, Doris 
Boadwine, Elizabeth M. Dahl, O. L. Engel, 


Dorothy H. Hazel, Maria Holen, Helen Jyd- 
strup, Norma Koehne, J. Howard Kramer, 
Mabel Lee, R. H. Murray, E. C. Opliger, Tillie 
Snyder, Maren L. Strand, Ronald Von Riesen, 
Mary Ellen Briscoe, Ellgn Gill, Genevieve I. 
Lyon, Mildred Wilcox, Opal L. Bosse, Lillie L. 
Kunkle, Dagny Lovelace, Oliver J. Nicholas 
TENNESSEE—Mabel Bell Crooks, H. C. 
Evans, Jr., Blair T. Hunt, John H. Parrish, 
Gussie H. Smith, Mrs. Montee Falls, Hellyn B. 
Johns, Ralph B. Mitchell, Margaret C. Owens, 
Mary Beal, Winnie L. Bizzell, Mary O. Blazer, 
Grace Ellenburg, Marshall E. Foster, Jr., 
Johnnie B. Fulton, Richard C. Gardner, Rena 
Cc. Greene, Marie Hale, Mary Ellen Hodge, 
Mrs. W. K. Main, Mrs. D. L. Medford, Winnie 


(Continued on page 372) 































































































DID YOU KNOW... 


that Section 37 of the new In- 
ternal Revenue Code will bring 
$141 million in tax relief to 
1,800,000 retired persons in- 
cluding more than 100,000 re- 
tired teachers? The new ex- 
emption is the result of a bill 
introduced by Rep. Noah M. 
Mason [R-Ill.] and promoted 
by NEA’s Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations, the 
National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation [NEA], and public 
employe organizations. 


that NEA headquarters is in 
constant direct contact with a 
key educator in 341 of the 435 
Congressional districts? This 
educator is appointed by his 
state association to keep his 
Representative in Congress in- 
formed of NEA’s interest in 
sound federal educational leg- 
islation. 


that Skippy and the 3 Rs, third 
public-relations film in the 
NEA-state association series, 
has won two national awards? 
An American Film Assembly 
Golden Reel Award, in compe- 
tition with 35 other produc- 
tions; and a Scholastic Teacher 
Film Award, in competition 
with 360 other productions. 


that last spring Robert H. Carle- 
ton, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, discussed the shortage 
of science teachers, on the US 
Steel Hour of the American 
Broadcasting Company net- 
work? The NSTA is an NEA 
department. 


that approximately 3,400,000 
copies of American Education 
Week materials were distrib- 
uted in 1953? 


that research studies on women 
in education, conducted by the 
National Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education 
[an NEA _ department], are 
being used by Delta Kappa 
Gamma and Pi Lambda Theta, 
women’s educational organiza- 
tions? 
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Free or Inexpensive 


Citizenship Day, September 17 


Onxovre publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Order other items from addresses given. 


‘Citizenship Day’ Bulletin. Suggestions 
for Citizenship Day observance. 1954. 32p. 
Free. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, US Dept of Justice, 19th and E. 
Capitol Sts. N.E., Washington 25, D. C. 


Tips for Teachers, includes 50 copies of 
the quiz, What’s the U.S. to You? and a 
guide sheet for using the quiz to make 
government and politics vital to students 
thru actual observation and participation. 
$1. Single copies of quiz, 10¢. League of 
Women Voters of the US, 1026 17th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Kit of materials on citizenship. Bibli- 
ographies, leaflets, manuals, and other 
helps for the celebration of Citizenship 
Day. $1. Citizenship Committee, NEA. 

The following items, which are included 
in the kit, can be obtained separately: 


Local Association Activities Leaflet No. 
4, Citizenship (revised), prepared by the 
Citizenship Committee of the NEA. Sug- 
gestions for planning worthwhile citizen- 
ship programs. Free in limited quantity, 
NEA. 


Are You a Good Citizen? Characteristics 
of good citizenship. NEA JouRNAL reprint, 
November 1950. 3p. Single copy free. 2¢ 
each for additional copies. Citizenship 
Committee, NEA. 


Can You Vote? General regulations for 
civilian voters. NEA JOURNAL centerspread 
reprint, November 1953. Single copies free. 
50 for $1. No orders [except for single 
copies] for less than $1. Citizenship Com- 
mittee, NEA. 


Make It a Time To Remember! by 
George R. Miller, Jr. Citizenship Day 
message and bibliography. NEA JouRNAL 
reprint, September 1953. Ip. Single copy 
free. 2¢ each for additional copies. Citizen- 
ship Committee, NEA. 


Suggested Community Program in 
Recognition of New Citizens. 2p. Free in 
limited quantity. Citizenship Committee, 
NEA. 


USA. Manual of Suggestions for School 
Participation in Local Celebration of Na- 
tional Citizenship Day. Types of programs, 
organization, and sources of information 
for observing Citizenship Day. Rev. 1953. 
28p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Citizenship 
Committee, NEA. 


VIPs Ignored. Ideas for giving special 
recognition to new citizens and new voters. 
Leaflet. Single copy free. 2¢ each for ad- 
ditional copies. Quantity discounts, Cit- 
izenship Committee, NEA. 
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NEA membership reached an all-time high of 


561,708 in 1953-54, a gain of 45,245 over 1952-53. 
Honor-roll states, with their increases, are: California, 
5344; Louisiana, 3613; Pennsylvania, 2924; Ohio, 2553; 
Georgia, 2457; North Carolina, 2354; Puerto Rico, 
2342; Virginia, 1996; Texas, 1786; Illinois, 1632; Okla- 
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homa, 1562; New York (except New York City) , 1384; 
Kansas, 1376; Michigan, 1046. 

Improvement of our schools and of our profession 
will go forward even more effectively when even more 
of the nation’s teachers work together as builders, thru 
local, state, and national associations. 
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New Ditto Duplicating Workbooks... for use on Liquid-type Duplicator 


WORD STUDY 


Reading Readiness—Learning forms, Book 1 
—Ne. 40-1017. For kindergarten or reading 
readiness groups. Teaches likenesses and dif- 
ferences in pictures of well-known objects. 
Repetition in kinds of work, line drawing, col- 
oring, cutting, pasting. 


Reading Readiness—Learning forms, Book 2 
—Neo. 40-1018. For older kindergarten or 
reading readiness groups. Wider vocabulary 
than book 1. Gives practice in early reading 
vocabulary. After book 1, can be used with 
only preliminary direction 


Learning Words—Primer Level, Book 1—No. 
40-1021. Develops basic vocabulary. Supple- 
ments any reading series. Self-learning prin- 
ciple. Used with only preliminary direction. 


Learning Words —First Reader Level, Book 2— 
Ne. 40-1022. Widens vocabulary developed in 
book |. Supplements any reading series. Self- 
learning principle. Can be used as independent 
work after few directions. 


Learning Words —Beok 3—No. 40-1023. For 
early stages of reading and writing. Pictures of 
familiar objects. Words in early reading and 
writing vocabulary. Coloring. Matching and 
using familiar words in new ways. Self- 
teaching 


The A.B.C. Book—No. 40-1001. For children 
ready to begin handwriting. Includes training 
to improve muscular and motor coordination, 
seeing forms and reproducing them accurately, 
reading written symbols. 


Pre-Primer —Getting Ready for Reading—No. 
40-1020. Teaches association of words with 
pictures, names of colors, identification of 
numbers, short sentences. Abundant drawing 
and coloring. 

Pre-Primer—A Book of Little Books—Ne. 40- 
1004. Based upon the child’s immediate en- 
vironment and personal belongings. Can be 
used from the first day of school. The vocabu- 
lary has been checked against the Gates and 
Thorndike lists. May be used as a supplement 
to any basic pre-primer. 


A Werd Book For the First Grade—No. 40- 
1000. For mastery of the reading vocabulary 
of the first grade. These stories make use of 
this vocabulary as it grows. A valuable teach- 
ing and testing aid. 

Jack and Jill at Schoo!l—No. 40-1010. A pre- 
primer. All words used are in the Gates List. 
Reading material in harmony with children’s in- 
terests. Affords necessary vocabulary repetition. 


Jack and Jill at Home—No. 40-1011. A prim- 
er. Follows Jack and Jill at School in style and 
content. Abundant opportunities for drawing, 
coloring and matching. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Holiday Heurs—Ne. 40-1006. Second and 
third grades. Fills need for interesting reading 
material on holidays. Stories, test questions 
and picture coloring. 


Trains, Boats and Airplanes—No. 40-1005. 
For early primary interests. For upper primary 
as interesting and instructive reading for inde- 
pendent seatwork. Large pictures for coloring. 


»% 





Save hours in class and out 


Indians, Long Ago and Now—No. 40-1008. 
For second or third grades. Authentic, reading 
material and pictures. The vocabulary care- 
fully chosen. Illustrations for related activities 
are helpful to teacher and pupils. 
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— greatest teaching aids 





LANGUAGE 


Learning Language—Grade Two Part 1. No. 
40-2005. Practice for seven or eight year olds 
in writing words already in their vocabulary. 
Changing singular nouns to plural; changing 
present verbs to past tense or participle; de- 
grees of adjectives ; making compound words. 
Part 2. No. 40-2006. Uses, in stories and sen- 
tences, words from first book, Grade Two. 
Gives experience in writing proper nouns, sen- 
tences, questions, stories. Explains uses of 
letters of alphabet. Introduces quotation marks. 
Learning Language—Grade Three Part 1. No. 
40-2007. Continues from Grade Two books: 
writing words alphabetically; abbreviating; 
homonyms. Continues capital letters and punc- 
tuation in statements, commands, questions, 
exclamations. 

Part 2. No. 40-2008. Practice in correct usage 
and in writing letters of invitation, letters of 
thanks, addresses on envelopes, stories with 
titles, and poems. 

Learning Language—Grade Four Part 1. Ne. 
40-2009. Part 1. Study of synonyms, homo- 
nymns, antonyms, and word meanings. Ways 
of changing a word from a base form to other 
forms, and of abbreviating and contracting 
words. Expands the practice with capital let- 
ters into a thorough, well organized unit. Re- 
views the meaning of a sentence, includes 
practice in writing the four types of sentences 
introduced in the book for Grade Three. Con- 
tinues the experiences in using commas, apos- 
trophes and quotation marks. 

Pert 2. Ne. 40-2010. Builds on the correct 
usage included in Part 2 of the Third Grade 
book. Includes practice with many words. 
Introduces the meaning of a paragraph, pro- 
vides experiences in recognizing and in writing 
paragraphs. Reviews writing letters, stories, 
poems, and addressing envelopes. Introduces 
the use of the dictionary and an encyclopedia. 
Uses the words “noun” and “‘verb” with the 
children for the first time. 

Learning Laenguvege — Grade Five Part 1. No. 
40-2011. Continues the practice with contrac- 
tions, abbreviations, synonyms, antonyms, ho- 
monyms, and arranging words in alphabetical 
order. Provides further work with capitals and 
practiced with prefixes and suffixes, and with 
subjects and predicates. 

Part 2. Ne. 40-2012. After preliminary work 
with correct usage, gives practice in recognizing 
and in writing paragraphs. Reviews what has 
been learned about writing letters, and intro- 
duces experiences in outlining. Continues and 
expands the work with the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia, and gives attention to the parts 
of a book. It reviews what has been learned 
about nouns and verbs, and introduces pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
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learning Languvage—-Grade Six Part 1. No. 
40-2013. Provides practice in using words 
effectively ; reviews, prefixes and suffixes; and 
helps children to omit unnecessary words in a 
sentence. Reviews the four kinds of sentences 
and studies the simple subject, complete sub- 
jects and predicates, compound subjects and 
predicates, and ways of combining sentences. 
Includes a through unit on punctuation and 
introduces the use of the colon, the dash, the 
hyphen, and the comma used with appositives. 
Pert 2. No. 40-2014. Continues the work with 
correct usage, including double negatives. Re- 
views paragraphs, letters, and outlines. Sug- 
gests methods of checking work. Provides 
further practice in dictionary work including 
syllabication, and in the use of an encyclopedia. 
Gives attention to the parts of a book. Studies 
nouns, verbs and verb phrases, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and in inter- 
jections. 





Stop night-fime planning 


Learning Language — Grade Seven Part 1. Ne. 
40-2015. Reviews alphabetical order, pronun- 
ciation, prefixes, suffixes, and abbreviations. 
Studies word derivation. Provides for recog- 
nition of declarative, imperative, interrogative, 
and exclamatory sentences. Gives practice with 
simple subjects and predicates, complete sub- 
jects and complete predicates, compound sub- 
jects and compound predicates, compound and 
complex sentences. Teaches how to provide 
variety in writing sentences. Reviews punctu- 
ation, including the punctuation of an outline, 
of compound sentences, and of titles used with 
the name of a person. 

Part 2. No. 40-2016. Reviews correct usage, 
including the correct form of pronouns. Gives 
practice in writing ietters, book reviews, stor- 
ies, and in outlining. Studies the parts of a 
book, and the use of reference books. Re- 
views the parts of speech learned in the book 
for Grade Six and gives further practice in 
recognizing and using them. 


Learning Languages —Grade Eight Part 1 No. 
40-2017. Work with compound words, con- 
necting words, foreign words. Practice to main- 
tain learnings about capitalization. Study of 
complex, compound, and compound-complex 
sentences, and of the topic sentence. Review 
of punctuation and study of the use of: the 
hyphen in compound words, and in compound 
adjectives; the semi-colon in compound sen- 
tences ; the apostrophe in possessives and con- 
tractions; the comma with interjections, and 
to set off parenthetical words. 


Part 2 No. 40-2018. Practice in maintaining 
what has been learned in correct usage. Writing 
of minutes, directions, editorials, poems, con- 
versations. Using the topic sentence in para- 
graphs. Classification of books. The Dewey 
Decimal System. Study of diacritical marks 
and phonetic spelling. Study of the parts of 
speech including work with compound adjec- 
tives, adverbial phrases, prepositional phrases, 
conjunctions, and interjections. 


ARITHMETIC 


Playing with Numbers; Beginners’ Lesson in 
Arithmetic for the First Grade—Ne. 40-3014. 
Learning by doing. Developing foundation 
understandings and facts by using pictures. 
Associating picture groups with number words 
and figures. Writing figures. Counting. The 
numbers in order. Developing the easier ad- 
dition and subtraction facts. Common facts 
and terms of measures. Copiously illustrated. 
Self-Teaching Arithmetic Workbooks. An en- 
tirely new series. Emphasis upon self-learning, 
independent work, continuous progress, mean- 
ing and understanding. 

Self-Teaching Arithmetic —Grede Two Part 1— 
Ne. 40-3018. Informal book. Gives experience 
in reading, writing, and combining numbers 
through 6. Comparisons, fractions, problems. 
Emphasizes teaching rather than testing. 


Part 2—Ne. 40-3019. Informal book. Gives 
experience in reading, writing, and combining 
numbers through 9. Meaning of subtraction. 
Comparison, fractions, money numbers. Em- 
phasizes teaching rather than testing. 


Part 3—Ne. 40-3020. More formal book. 
Counting, writing numbers, comparisons. Ad- 
dition and subtraction combinations through 
12. Foundation for multiplication and div- 
ision. Fractions, measures, problems, tests. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic—Grade Three Part 1 
—Ne. 40-3021. Addition and subtraction com- 
binations through 15. Adding and subtracting 
two-place and three-place numbers. Founda- 
tions for multiplication and division. Measures, 
money numbers, problems, tests. 


Part 2. Ne. 40-3022. Addition: column, two- 
and three-place numbers, carrying. Subtrac- 
tion with borrowing. Measures, fractions, 
money numbers. Foundation for multiplica- 
tion and division. Problems. 


Part 3. No. 40-3023. Addition: two- and three- 
place numbers, carrying twice. Subtraction of 
two- and three-place numbers with borrowing. 
Multiplication and division facts through 6. 
Measures, problems. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic—Grade Four Part 1. 
No. 40-3024. Addition and subtraction of two- 
and three-place numbers. Addition of two- and 
three-figure columns. Problems. Place mean- 
ing. Checking addition. 

Port 2. Ne. 40-3025. Addition: broken col- 
umns. Checking subtraction. Division facts. 
Uneven division. Multiplication facts. Multi- 


plying two- and three-place numbers. Frac- 
tions, problems. 


Part 3. Ne. 40-3026. Addition and subtraction 
of four-place numbers. Multiplying and div- 
iding four-place numbers. Zeroes in multipli- 
cation and division. Long form in division. 
Checking multiplication and division. Frac- 
tions, problems. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic—Grade Five Part 1 
Ne. 40-3027. Addition and subtraction of 
whole numbers. Averages. Division by two- 
and three-place numbers. Multiplication of 
whole numbers by two- and three-place num- 
bers. Problem solving. 


Part 2. No. 40-3028. Addition and subtraction 
of whole numbers. Fractions: addition, equiv- 
alent, improper multiplication, reduction, sub- 
traction. Number system. Problem solving. 


Part 3. No. 40-3029. Addition and subtraction 
of whole numbers. Multiplication of whole 
numbers. Fractions, decimals, graphs. Meas- 
ures of perimeter and surface. Scale drawing. 
Number system. Problems. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic—Grade Six Port 1. 
Ne. 40-3008. Addition: in checking subtrac- 
tion, fractions, mixed numbers. Division: in 
checking multiplication, three-place divisors. 
Fractions : addition, equivalent, reduction, mul- 
tiplication, subtraction. Multiplication of frac- 
tions using division as a check. Number sys- 
tem. Problem solving. Subtraction of frac- 
tions. 


Part 2. Ne. 40-3009. Addition and subtraction 
of decimals, fractions, whole numbers. Deci- 
mals: addition, subtraction. Division of frac- 
tions and whole numbers. Fractions: division 
and multiplication. Measurement: areas, in- 
volving fractions. Multiplication : fractions and 
whole numbers. Problem solving. 
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NATURE STUDY 


Friends of Field, Stream and Forest—No. 
40-1012. For primary grades from upper sec- 
ond through lower fourth. Interesting stories 
about birds, frogs, toads, rabbits, squirrels, 
beaver, deer, bear, and other animals. Every 
story fully illustrated. Skillfully planned exer- 
cises to promote various reading skills. 
Animal Stories —No. 40-1009. For second and 
third grades. Fascinating stories about familiar 
animals. Provides training in reading to get 
facts, to understand, to follow directions, and 
to enjoy. Beautifully illustrated. 

Birds —No. 40-1013. For second, third, fourth 
grades. Fourteen birds in pictures and stories. 
Identifies color, behavior, song. Questions de- 
velop reading skills as well as bird learning. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Ditte Lessons in Health and Safety—No. 
40-1016. For primary grades. Practical for 
health and safety programs; valuable as inci- 
dental teaching. Includes Fire, Playground, 
Vacation, and in-Public Safety. Positive ap- 
proach. Illustrated. 


PHONICS 


The Directed Study Lesson in Phonics Series — 
No. 40-1050. Workbook lessons in phonics 
applied to reading. Drills on phonetic elements. 
Practice in applying in reading situations. De- 
velops independence in attaching words through 
application. Words from Gates and Thorndike. 


Phonics —Set 1). Use when sight work in phon- 
ics begins. Parallels chart and blackboard work 
of late first or early second year. Pictures and 
headings stress what is to be learned. 


Phonics —(Set 2)—Follows Set 1. No. 40-1051. 
Similar in plan and subject matter to Set 1. 
Designed for second year or early part of third. 
Phonics—Learning Vowels—No. 40-1048. 
For use after children have learned contents of 
DITTO’S Learning Forms books, Learning 
Words books, and the ABC Book. Contains 
varied practice so that exercises will be enjoyed. 
Phonics—Learning Single Consonants—No. 
40-1049. Similar in plan to Learning Vowels. 
Both books are designed to organize and extend 
children’s present vocabulary, and to teach 
methods of attaching new words. 





Make teaching easier 
SCIENCE—SCHOOL & HOME 


For the middle grades, to use at school or at 
home. The experiments do not require the use 
of a science laboratory or the help of a special 


science teacher. Much of the material can be 
assembled from a kitchen or a work bench. 
All of the experiments included have been tried 
by children and worked successfully. 

Simple Science Experiments, Book 1, Ne. 
40-3050 covers subjects such as: air, forms of 
wate., capillarity, seeds, inertia, and gravity. 


Simple Science Experiments, Book 2, Ne. 
40-3051 has experiments with soot, fire ex- 
tinguishers, light, heat, sound, magnets, elec- 
tricity. 


ART 


How to Draw Better Pictures, Set One—WNe. 
40-5000. Helps acquire a graphic vocabulary 
by learning to make simple drawings of animals, 
birds, trees, flowers, etc. Presents simple draw- 
ings in a series of steps each one more difficult 
than the preceding one. For the early primary 
grades. Consists of drawings of farm animals 
and easy-to-draw farm scenes 


MAPS 


All States, most of the world. Ask for Map 
Catalog. 





duplicating workbooks 


of modern times... ae 


Part. 3 No. 40-3010. Decimals: addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, meaning, 
writing. Fractions : relation to percent. Graphs: 
bar and line. Problem solving. Reasoning in 
problem solving. Rounding off numbers. 


Self-Teaching Arithmetic — Grade Seven Part 1. 
Ne. 40-3011. Review of processes with whole 
numbers and decimals. Reading of meters. 
Test in mixed fundamentals. Review of com- 
mon fractions. Measuring angles and lines. 
Perimeters. Tests. 


Part 2. No. 40-3012. Decimals: multiplication, 
division, fractional and decimal equivalents. 
Percentage. Applications of percentage: profit 
and loss, trace discount, commission, interest. 
Graph: bar, rectangle, line. 





Gives you time for relaxing 


Part 3. No. 40-3013. Simple construction: 
measuring angles, using a protractor, bisecting 
an angle. Areas: rectangle, triangle, circle. 
Test on mixed fundamentals. Review of com- 
mon fractions. Inscribing polygons. Practice 
in problem solving. 

Self-Teaching Arithmetic —Grade Eight Part 1. 
Ne. 40-3015. Review of fundamental opera- 
tions with whole numbers and decimals. Square 
root and the right triangle. Review of common 
fractions. Volumes of rectangular solids. Lat- 
eral areas. Problems. Test in mixed funda- 
mentals. 

Pert 2. No. 40-3016. Review of percentage. 
Insurance, banking, simple interest, compound 
interest, stocks and bonds. 

Part 3. Ne. 40-3017. Review of formulas. 
Practice in using letters for numbers. Equa- 
tions, metric measures, ratio and proportion, 
similar figures, circle graphs, taxes, areas and 
volume. 


ITTO 


LESSOMS bm 
BLOGtarny 















DITTO, incorporated, 
642 So. Oakley Bivd. 


Chicago 12, Ill. 


(in Canada: DITTO of Canada, tid. 


Terente, Ont.) 


Wi 


Gentlemen: | enclose [] 
the amount of 


terms, check here 













Each Ditto Workbook equivalent 
to 200 to 300 printed Workbooks 


Make your teaching easier than ever before as you 
save hours of lesson preparation. Each lesson is a 
master sheet that makes 200 to 300 bright copies. Used 
yearly by over 4 million pupils. Choose texts for your 
exact grade and needs, developed 


by recognized specialists in teaching. 


Each 


‘325 


Fill out and mail this order with your remiftance 


Be sure you add postage: 1 to 3 titles, 12¢; 4 to 7, 16¢; 7 to 12, 25¢. Any excess amount you send will be refunded. (All 
prices subject to change without notice.) Upon receipt, if subject matter is not satisfactory, book may be returned or exchanged 
within 5 days, if book has not been used. Any DITTO Workbook $3.25. 


check; (_] cash; (_] money order in 
, including postage, for which 

please send me the DITTO Workbooks | have listed. 

(NOTE: If you have an account with us and want 30-day 

_}. If you are qualified to open an ac- 


count and wish to do so, check here (). 


Tithe of Text 


Text Number 


Title of Text 











My Neme 
My School 
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City. 


Principel’s Neme__.__ 


| 

| 

| 
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| 
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NEW TEACHING AID 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





So You Want a Picture File 


Here's new booklet tells you exactly how to go about getting up 
a picture file. Easy and interesting. Also shows tried-and-tested ways of 
using to get most out of file. And the price of booklet only 50¢. 


Name of new booklet is So You Want 
to start a Picture File. Author— 
Supt. Miller, Riverside, Cal. schools 
—says teachers everywhere will wel- 
come the practical suggestions given. 
Fills a real need. 


Chapter 1 stresses worth of picture 
file; a valuable, inexpensive aid. 


Chapter 2 takes up types of pictures 
suitable for file and where to look for 
them; lists some sources of free and 
low-cost pictures, posters, and other 
visual materials. 


Chapter 3 deals with trimming and 
mounting; what to do with outsize 
posters and maps; and filing for 
easy finding. 


Chapter 4 discusses permanent and 
temporary displays; the value of 
change; captions and labels; show- 
ing children’s work. 


Booklet gives lists of sources of art 
reproductions and study prints, 
supply houses, books by specialists 
for reference. 


if further interested— For booklet described above sO YOU WANT TO START A 
PICTURE FILE write BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 50¢ postpaid. 


DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small cheeks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-K, Chicago 26, III. 
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For teachers who grade conscientiously 
THE E-Z GRADER 


drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 
the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 


NO FIGURING NECESSARY 


End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now! 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Road 


Utter Delight Guaranteed 


Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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D. Range, Lone L. Sisk, Jr., Allie Mae Stevens, 
Billy J. Stevens, Lota Stubblefield, Rebecca B. 
Taylor, J. E. Windrow 


TEXAS—Claude Thomas Adams, J. W 
Adams, Bennie Jean Adkins, C. Ray Akin, 
Cc. E. Allen, Phyllis H. Allen, J. Portwood 
Alley, Lena Allison, Aubrey M. Anderson, S. M 
Anderson, Vernon A. Anthony, E. E. Arnaud, 
Marshel Ashley, Bess Bachman, Marilee Baird, 
Florine Baker, Weldon H. Barnett, Van Rhea 
Beane, John L. Beard, Mrs. Forrest W. Bea- 
vers, Eunice Benckenstein, Joe L. Bergin, 
Robert E. Bevis, Helen F. Bills, Alice Bird- 
well, Elizabeth Bostick, Faye McClellan Boyer, 
W. Earl Bracken, Selma G. Bramlette, Bertha 
M. Brandon, Bert K. Brewer, Esther H. 
Bridges, Mabel Brock, Lawrence H. Brother- 
ton, Mrs. G. A. Brown, Lavera Brown, Mabel C 
Brown, Mamie C. Brown, Roscoe S. Brown, 
Zaida C. Brown, Valice Dixie Bryan, Ross A 
Buckner, Doyle R. Bunch, Juanita C. Burch- 
field,Clinton E. Burnett, Mary Sue Bush, Faye 
Callarman, Bill A Campbell, Betty Lynn 
Campbell, Elsie Campbell, Lewfs Carothers, 
Eunice Carroll, Mable M. Chandler, Lafayette 
Chaney, R. L. Chapman, Margrett Sue Clark, 
S. C. Clay, Ken Carl Clover, Naomi Ruth Cobb, 
Dorothy R. Cohea, James W. Collins, Arcola F 
Conway, Myrtle B. Cooke, Pauline 8S. Copelin, 
W. N. Corder, Mrs. S. P. Cowan, James R. Cox, 
Algerne M. Craig, Stacia Irene Crawford, Elsie 
Dean Creekmore, Thomas F. Crocker, Margue- 
rite Curl, Billye E. Dade, Lola Mae Daniel, 
David Daniels, R. E. Darnell, Gladys Davis, 
Eloise Dayvault, Tip E. Dean, E. N. Dennard, 
Edith Denton, Helen M. Desnoes, Silas Deven 
port, Faye Dillingham, Nathalie Dinan, Mrs, 
W. W. Dupree, C. M. Elwell, Dorothy Emig, 
Odessa F. English, Frank H. Etter, Early Ann 
Evans, M. W. Evans, J. L. Everhart, Andree 
Falligant, W. T. Falls, Adele Fearis, Stephen 
A. Fey, Jessie Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Flathers, 
Jennings H. Flathers, Glenn F. Fletcher, Mary 
R. Fletcher, Muriel V. Forbes, Arvilla Fore- 
man, Eddie C Forsgard, Estill G Foster, 
Evelyn B. Fowler, T. P. Fowler, Ann 8S. Gaines, 
Charles F. Gardner, Emanuel Gass, Hattie 
Gathin, Maxine Gault, E. B. Gibson, Charles 
Dan Giles, Joseph M. Glass, Jewell M. Graham, 
Joe W. Griffin, Joseph R. Griggs, Lawrence L 
Grimes, Mary Lopez Groves, Erna Guenther, 
M. K. Hage, Jr... Raymond Lee Haldiman, 
W. E. Hall, Christine Hamil, John W. Hamil- 
ton, E. L. Hammit, Jr., Alma Hampton, J. M 
Hanks, Myrtle Harrell, Cassie M. Harris, H. O 
Harris, Joe T. Harwell, Minnie Piper Hatley, 
LeRoy Hawkins, Gertie Hay, Alma Hegar 
J. Cc. Helm, Jr., Doris Helms, James H. Hen- 
derson, William B. Herrington, Pearle A. He- 
witt, Lola Wiley Hicks, Florence B. Higdon, 
Vivian Hill, Barbara D’Leta Hines, R. M 
Hodgkiss, Frank Le Roy Hoff. Grace B 
Hooten, Alice Hope. W. H. Howard, Tommie 
Howser, Mabel Moran Hughes, Thelma 
Hughes, Mildred Hulsey, Edgar F. Imle, John 
M. Jackson, Peggy Jeffress, Frank Albert 
Jernigan, Mrs. Lewis Jernigan, C. Paul John- 
son, Daniel L. Johnson, Eunice Johnson, Fred 
D. Johnson, Scott E. Johnson, Cleo O. Jones 
Lillian Jones, Mildred A. Jones, Ruth Jones, 
Fred Kaderli, John Merrill Kayser, Mrs. Gar- 
nett Keller, Elma Sallard Kelley, Frank Kel- 
ley, Lila Clyde Kelley, Patricia R. Kelly. H 
Overton Kelso, Bernice Kiker, W. B. Kille- 
brew, Ethel O. King, Charles E. Kirkpatrick, 
John Hugh Knight, Robert E. Knight, V. V. 
Kniseley, Pattie R. Knowles, George W. Lacey 
Herbert F. La Grone, Wilson H. Lane, Mrs 
Wilson H. Lane, Ralph W. Laswell, Evelyn 
Levisay, William D. Logan, R. F. Loyd, 
William Harrison Lucas, Johanna’ lLuper, 
Evelyn La Rue Madden, Conrad D. Mang, Sue 
B. Mann, Peter S. Marecek, Lila R. Marshall, 
M. L. Matherly, Charles F. Mathews, Rosalie 
S. Matlock, Dorothy I. Matthews, Joe May, 
Mary Mebane, Woodrow L. Merry, Antoinette 
Miller, A. Tennyson Miller, Edna A. Miller, 
Mrs. Frank M. Miller, Abbie Milner, Lael 
Griffin Moore, Nealy Moore, ,Bess W. Moorman, 
Wilbur A. Morel, M. B. Morris, Oda L. Moseley, 
La Verne Mosley, Kenneth E. Munson, B. C. 
Murray, Ruth McAlister, Callie Mae McAngus, 
Lois McCartney, Florine Fox McClung, Anna 
Mae McCune, Viola Wright McGilton, Beulah 
MecGlaun, E. F. McLaughlin, Joseph McMillan, 
Delia C. McPherson, Richard D. McSwain, Mrs. 
Rex D. Nall, George K. Nelson, Juanita Nichol- 
son, Meirriell Nobles, Elsie Ann Norman, G. P. 
Norman, Thelma Northeut, Lucile Tucker 
Ohrt, Nettie Bee Page, Jack C. Parker, Chris- 
tine Parsons, J. L. Patton, Ollie L. Peek, Veda 
Perry, Della J. Phillips, C. E. Phipps, Emil B. 
Pierson, Margaret Dell Pilcher, Karl Pipes, 
Audrea C. Pittman, Madge Popnoe, James H. 
Porter, Mrs. Ollie A. Posey, Bessie Post Lois 
Powell, Sadie Ray Powell, Georgia B. C. Prest- 
wood, E. L. Pritchett, Lucile W. Raley, Elise 
Ramke, Marguerite Rash, L. R. Reaves, Ed- 
mundo M. Rede, Lovie M. W. Reece, Juanita 
Reid, Lida Rhoades, L. 8S. Richardson, Ruby 
Richardson, Florence Ellen Richey, Elba Ro- 
berson, Ethel Roberts, Australia S. Robinson, 
Hortense Robinson, John C. Rogers, Jr., Ken- 
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neth W. Royal, Lucile I. Rugeley, Thomas C. 
Rutherford, Ethel W. Sadler, A. N. Saenz, 
Hollis R. Sanders, James F. Sartain, Pila 
Saenz, Mrs. J. W. Scott, Virginia S. Seawright, 
Ernestine Shelp, Anderson L. Shelton, Ruth 
Shroyer, Melvin P. Sikes, Edra Simmons, 
Luther C. Simond, John W. Skinner, Gladys 
Slavitehek, Alfred C. Smith, ,Emmitt Dudley 
Smith, Winnie Smith, Robert Lane Smith, D. 
ID. Snow, Vernon C. Stafford, Cleopatra Staple- 
ton, Mabel H. Stevenson, Lillie V. Stewart, 
Mildred Stewart, O. M. Stewart, Velma W. 
Stidham, Rae Files Still, William C. Stokes, 
Alta M. Stowell, Lulu’ Strickland, Merial 
Stuart, Guy L. Sullivan, Harold C. Sunderman, 
Mary Swain, Rose Swinney, Loyce Taylor, 
Joan Alonia Teal, Curtis A. Thomas, H. L. 
Thomas, Mabel Winn Thomas, G. E. Thomp- 
son, Ida L. Toliver, Ellene Valenta, W. T. 
Varnell, Genoveva B. Vela, Mary Elvira Vela, 
Karl J. Vincent, Pearl Walker, Ben M. Wal- 
lace, O. B. Warner, Gladys Washington, Kath- 
erine G. Waters, Louise Watson, W. C. Watts, 
W. Frank Weaver, Ada Farnsworth Webb, 
Alan G. Weber, U. R. Weisner, Bertha Elaine 
Wells, Jewell Whitney, Winnie A. Wilkins, M. 
Jane Williams, R. L. Williams, Gene William- 
son, Eloise B. Willingham, Frank W. Wilson, 
Margaret H. Wilson, Jennie I. Winters, D. L. 
Woodson, Ernest J. Wranosky, Joe G. Wright, 
Thelma Wright, Gladys R. Wueste, Colquit D. 
Yancy, Mrs. H. Miller Yancy, Mrs. C. L. Yar- 
brough, Beulah T. Adams, Marie Elliott, Clara 
M. Pickens, Ruth Clough, Almena Johnson, 
Gladys 8S. Matthews, Eulalie Mitchell, Gene C. 
Waldon, Mamie M. Walker, Mrs. Maurice R. 
Yancey 


UTAH—Kay Allen, Lowell J. Boberg, Ben- 
jamin B. Bruse, Jefferson N. Eastmond, Afton 
Forsgren, Bernarr 8S. Furse, David Rex Gour- 
ley, Howard R. Hardy, Orr L. Hill, Carvel G. 
Jackson, Frank Kamnikar, Keith Nosack, 
Ruth B. Robinson, Evelyn H. Wakley, Dorothy 
Zimmerman, Jesse R. Black, Gibb R. Madsen, 
Wallace S. Talley, Clifton L. Cook, Zina T. 
Davis, Hazel Garner, Stanley K. Morgan, Jr., 
Emma H. Unander, Sherman W. Wing 


VERMONT—W illiam Sandy Chadwick, Har- 


old 8S, Rising. 


VIRGINIA—<Audrey M. Fisher, Katherine C. 
Guy, Ida Gwynn, Ellen G. Johnson, Irwin 
Herbert Levenson, Melvin B. Landes, Carrie 
W. Michie, M’'ledge Moffet, Elsie Charlise 
Stossel, Howard O. Sullins, Roberta V. Bolen, 


Douglas Corbell 


Cc. 


Myers, 
For 
Tyler, Kate T. 
Kushia Harris, 


H. 


rest Miller 


Stewart Jones, 


Osborn, John 


Osc 


ard 


Cooper, 
Gor 


R. 


ar Pilcher 


Eley, 
Laughon, Blanche 
Warren 


J. 


Reitz, Lillian W. Reynolds, Estella R. Pomroy, Helen R. 


Sadler, 
WASHINGTON 





L. Campanelli, 


Defore 
don Wayne 
Fox, Wilur Fritz, 


Martha D. Gordon, 
Hall, Wayne Hall, 


M. Jack, Anna E. 
Dale E. Linebarger, 
D. Moffat, Roger 


Nelson, 
erine 
Hazel H. 


Elizabeth C. 


Barbara 
Janet 
Luhman, 


Patscheck, 


Esther 8S. Strang, 


Vanderpool, 


David Henry 


WEST VIRGINIA—Doris June Adams, Dora livan, Mary Elizabeth Tamplin, 


Louise 
Stevens 


Sdwin Sarl Baxter, Jr., 
Lorraine Ann Bodine, Stayner Brighton, Rich- 
William E. Chovil, Joyce 
Cramblitt, Glen L. Crum, 


Beth Griesel, R. Vance 
Hoyt J. Harrell, Dorothy 
Jones, Josephine Jones, 
Loren J. Mann, Gerald 
D. 
Helen Odegard, Marley Parker, Kath- 
Daniel Eugene Peterson, 
Pflugmacher, Barbara 8S. Plomondon, 
Powers, 
Schauwecker, 
Dewhurst, 
Florence 


Susan E. Edmunds, Ruth 
M. 
Alice Thomas, Glenn D. 
Yook, Dean B. McCoy, 


Ruth V. Wilson Rezzonico, Leonard Riggleman, 


Justina B. Spatafore, Harold A. 
: “ ‘ > Stalnaker sle cay Sterre 
Dick. Alice ‘V. Fisher, Hirnest trude Stalnaker, Helen Kay Sterrett, 


a 


Staats, 


Pyles, 
Maggie 
son, Josephine Rogers, Sarah Ethel Rose, 
Shank, Allyne Shisler, Mrs. Douglas 8. 
Peggy Smith, Violet R. Smith, Madge 


Nancy S. Evans, Lettie zel M. Lewis, Ruth M. Loemker, Charlene D. 
F. Meadows, S. Blair Malcolm, Wanda Fox Martin, James R. Merri- 
Pace, Helen E. Samuel, field, Patricia Beth Miller, Violet . Miller, 
Smith, Annie B. Stiff, Catlin E. Ethel Minter, J. Fred Minter, I. L. Mitchell, 
Eadie, Frances 8S. Harper, Marybess Mitchell, Madge N. Moore, Evelyn 
Reba D. Hash, Stella Ireson, Murray, James A. McClellan, Bettie W. Nuc- 
Lynnwood Kinder, Ilah T. kolls, Aaron Page, Edward Vernon Perkins, 


Di 


Rob- 
Anna 
Shott 


Sparks 


Gel 
Bessie A 


= Stewart, Lena Grace 8 ar, Stephen 8S. Sur 
Donald C. Gannon, Jr., , Lena Grace Stutler, ephen um 


G. Tracey, Henrietta L. Watson, 


Mullen, Ruth Archer 


Gray, Chester P. Grossi, Gratia 


Muriel E. Rinestad. Larney R. Gump, Ava E. Hall, 


Virginia E. Lucas, Nina B. 


Lynn, Sivert Skotheis “ 
vas. . bat Carmela Mazzella, Dorothy K. 


mers, Goldie Tabor, Frances Terry, 


i pee , ~Tayegt man, Virginia E. Haseldon, Glenn 
Richard W. Stearns, Pauline York Hensley, Goldie Corell 
Mazella, 
Mitchell, 
McClure, Virginia Porter, Mildred Satterfield, 
Maudellon Skenne, Walter F. Smyder, 
M. Stanley, Bernard R,. Sullivan, 
Don 





ra 


Renick E. Wilkinson, Edna Harris 
Mary F. Brogan, Sue Ann Bromley, 
Dial, Osa Minney Dobbins, Porter 
toxie Ann Eaton, Catherine M. Ebert, 
Ann N. Fredeking, Mabel Gillinwater, 
Bailey 
Emma 
D. 


Raymond 
Wheeler, 


Wright, 
Virginia 
Dobbins, 
Cynthia 


Eura 


Groves, 


Hart- 


Hatcher, 


Honaker, 


Phil 


Opal 


Juanita 
Mildred Sul- 


M 


Trout, 


W. Asay, Frankie Baber, Larry M. Baker, Flo B. Van Horn, Lillie Belle Wilhelm, Vir- 
Wilda B. Baker, June Ball, Erma Pearl Bar- ginia D. Williams, Ashby C. Blackwell, Wade 
nett. Jennings Barrett, Betty Bates, Billie L. C. Burdette, J. H. Carpenter, Edna Marie 
Bennett, James E. Blevins, Oma Boyd, Dar- Deitz, Agnes R. Downey, Betty Martin 
lene B. Bradley, Pearl L. Bramlett, Audra Fletcher, Lawrence V. Jordan, Freda K 
Brewer, Anna Brochick, Lloyd L. Brumfield, Martin, Mahala B. Morris, Mary Notter 
Margaret W. Burton, Esta C. Calhoun, Hazel Richardson, Cleo Spencer, Grace Thomas 


R. 


Carder, Ada 


Corron, Fred G. Coyer, Zena 


Cremeans, Lillian C. Culp, Ellis Wesley Cut- WISCONSIN—Lydia rn. Goerz, Gilbert Kast- 
right, Harry E. Dennis, Marjorie S. De Poy, ner Hill, William F Johnson, Ralph I. Lenz, 
Mabel Lee Dick, George H. Dixon, Lilian M. Daryl K. Lien, Robert L. Magle, Franklin 
Dye, Joseph Endry, Sarah 8S. Estep, Virgil L. McIntyre, Edna Palecek, John J. Reukauk, 
Flinn, R. L. Franklin, Harold Full, Madeline Grace M. Root, Etta Jean Safford, Mildred 
Gillispie, L. H. Glover, Edward D. Goodwin, R. Trimm, ¢ larence J. Wine, Esther Jane Hoft- 
Alma Neale Goosman, Rex C. Gray, Perry E. mann, Michael S. Kies, Edith Alay Smith, 
Gresham, Alice R. Griffin, Dorothy S. Hammer, Beatrice I. Fleming, Irene Hildebrand 
Johanna Harless, Constance Heckert, Carrie WYOMING—Ernest J. Clark, Hilda SS 
Higginbotham, K. Thelma Hinebaugh, Mary Meyer, Gladys R. Skinner, Gladys Jackson, 
Lee Hollingsworth, Mildred Hollingsworth, Gordon R. Smith, Dorothy Gibbs, Merrill 
Sandra S. Holstein, Mabel Huffman, Martha Hatcher, Catherine I. Leake, lose Mary 
D. Hughes, Stacy Jennings, Mrs. Carl Jensen, Malone, 8S. D. Riser F 
Marie A. Kittle, Zelda Vesta Knapp, Edward 7 ’ 

Konick, Freda BB. Kyle, S. Virginia Laise, Ruth FOREIGN—Bunsaku Morioka, Pedro C. 
Larew, Leonard B. Legg, H. Estel Lewis, Wet- Sanchez 


PHONETICS 


Teaching ie thie verealile 


inn 


‘K-loy 


TERS 


Make your own flash cards, signs, posters with this 
new writing and drawing tool. Visual aids made with the 
MARSH 77 have eye-appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. Teachers using the MARSH 77 say, “‘Fits 
my hand like a fountain pen. Cap snaps on easily. Felt 
points firmly held in place. Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed 


not to leak.” 


THERE'S ART-MAGIC IN THE FELT POINT... 


for sketching, layout, illustration. Get effects of pen, 
pencil, charcoal, brush, crayon. Ink is smear-proof, in- 
stant drying. Marks on any surface—wood, paper, metal, 
glass, cloth, plastic. No. 1 Personal Set $3.25. At school 


supply, art and stationery stores. 
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LETTERING 
aABs 
cC dD 


FIRST AID CHARTS 


che Mail coupon below today for FREE 





purse} QUICKIE COURSE in drawing and lettering. [7 

me eee ee ee a 
| MARSH CO., 95 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Illinois yi | 1 
1 Send free Quickie Course in drawing and lettering and name Bh i 
l of nearest dealer. (No obligation.) I 
PE eth ck cb gp odcane ceinan cis Meese aeeee to sneak sea es ! 
I REI cide eveceswadan wannane Retnbeeeen ee diaene owas ! 
| \ ! 
| Cr OG, ons cc cdasdnnse A re ee ee Méioneweeewue ' f 
| Fp-16 I 
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This 1s: the 
STICK-O-MAT 





STICK: O-MAT 






FLANNEL 
BOARDS 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted 
on hardboard with reinforced edges for 
long wear. Included is a removable heavy 
wire folding easel with rubber feet to 
prevent scratching or slipping. In moss 
green, maroon, dark blue. 


Two sizes: 18”x24” $3.75, 24”x36” $7.50 


CAPITALS 
lower case 
letters 


JUDY 
ALPHASET 


192 pieces 1'4” high. Includes 52 CAPITALS, 
20 numerals, 120 lower case letters of heavy 
yeliow board, velour backing for adhesion. 
File bin box for storage of characters teaches 
alphabetizing, use of indexes. A 9”x12” 
flannel board in each set. $2.50 per set 
Judy Alphaset #3 —100 CAPITALS and numerals 3°’ 
high of heavy green board, velour backing. $3.00 
Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and 
Alphasets are completely functional, 
and offer unlimited possibilities for cre- 
ative expression. 

For many more ideas that make 
teaching and learning a lasting, satis- 
fying experience, write for catalog: 
“Materials by Judy”. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 .N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INDIVIDUALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS of EUROPE 


BY PRIVATE CAR 
9, 10 and 11 weeks all inclusive tours 
from New York. 


PERSONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
Box 11, Station K, Toronto 12, Canada 









BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. \t tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we have 
done for hundreds of other writers. All subjects 
considered. New authors welcomed. Write today 
f It’s free. 


for Booklet N. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
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From the Four Corners 


Professional Seminar 


\ SEMINAR in educational associations 
is a part of the curriculum for seniors 
in elementary education at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington. The stu- 
dents learn the purpose and function 
of the local, state, and national or- 
ganizations, visit local associations, and 


study current problems affecting 
teacher welfare and the quality of the 
educational program. 

A major purpose of the course is to 
stimulate new teachers to participate 
more actively in the work of profes- 
sional organizations, reports Thomas 
C. King, dean, college of education and 
nursing, University of Vermont. 





Trebled Their Building Fund Quota 


* 
all 


‘Ve 





Do : 





Tue Mentor [Ohio] Exempted Vil- 
lage ‘Teachers 
100% NEA and OEA for several years. 
Led by Arlene Fenton, MTA pastpres- 


Association has been 


ident, the association now has more 


(an 
‘es 


than 20 NEA life members, and within 
ten months has trebled its quota of 
$1000 in the NEA building fund. 
Shown above are some of MTA’s NEA 
life members. 





Teacher of the Year 


WILLARD WIuperBerG, junior-high- 
school teacher at De Kalb, Illinois, was 
named ‘Teacher of the Year” in a 
project sponsored by the US Office of 
Education and the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers in coopera- 
tion with McCall’s magazine. Nomina- 
tions were made by state departments 





of education. McCall’s had a picture 
story in June. 

With NEA Educational Center con- 
struction as background, Mr. Wider- 
berg [above, right] is seen with Wil- 
liam G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
and Helen Ryan, NEA director for 
Illinois. 
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The physiologic responses used to show any effects which 
the omission of breakfast might have on 12-14 year old 
boys were as follows: neuromuscular tremor magnitude, 
choice reaction time, maximum grip strength, grip 
strength endurance, maximum work rate, and maximum 
work output. 


The attitudes and scholastic attainments of the boys 
were deducted from teachers’ observations and records. 


BASIC BREAKFAST. In order to show the effect of the 


omission of breakfast on the responses of the boys each 


ee . So ee sadie Peano 


@® Neuromuscular tremor magnitude, choice reaction 
time, grip strength and grip strength endurance were 
unaffected by the omission of breakfast. 


@® Maximum work rate and maximum work output were 
significantly less in the late morning hours during the 
period when breakfast was omitted. 


@ It was the consensus of the school authorities that the 
omission of breakfast exerted a significant detrimental 
effect both on the attitude and scholastic attainment 
of the boys who followed this practice during the time 
they were in school. 


Getter Grades + Getter Work» Getter Attitudes 


NEW IOWA BREAKFAST 
STUDY REPORT 


In recent studies at a distinguished medical school 
of |a leading mid-west university, it has been shown 
(1), (2), (3) that the omission of the morning meal 
may result in the lowering of the mental and physi- 
cal efficiency of young women, young men, and old 
men during the late morning hours. It was deemed 
important to determine if the same things hold true 
for boys 12-14 years of age. In order to determine 
this, physiologic responses of 25 healthy boys 12-14 
years of age were critically observed for a period of 


28 weeks (4). 


general diet plan was broken down into two periods as 
follows: 


BASIC BREAKFAST PERIOD. During this time a break- 
fast was served which consisted of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter, which provided approximately one- 
fourth of the total caloric and protein requirement for 
each subject. 


OMISSION OF BREAKFAST. During the period that the 
morning meal was omitted no food was allowed after 


8:00 P.M. until lunch the following day. 





@® The subjects showed no significant change in body 
weight whether they ate no breakfast or a basic cereal 
breakfast, so long as their total caloric intake per day 
was not changed. 


@® The conclusions drawn from the study of boys 12-14 
years of age not only confirmed many of the findings 
which applied to young women and young and old men, 
but demonstrated that, for the most part, the good 
breakfast habit is a sound nutritional principle that 
applies to teen-agers and the young and old alike. 


REFERENCES 


(1) Tuttle, W. W., Wilson, Marjorie, and Daum, Kate: Effect of Altered Breakfast 
Habits on Physiologic Response. J. Applied Physiol. 1:545, 1949. 

(2) Tuttle, W. W., Daum, Kate, Myers, Loraine, and Martin, Constance: Effect of 
Soantins Breakfast on the Physiologic Response of Men. J. Am. Dietet. A. 26:332, 


(3) Tuttle, W. W., Daum, Kate, Imig, C. J., Randall, Barbara, and Schumacher, 
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Mary T.: Effect of Omitting Breakfast on the Physiologic Response of the Aged. 
J. Am. Dietet. A. 28:117, 1952. 


(4) Tuttle, W. W., Daum, Kate, Larsen, Rosemary, Salzano, John, and Roloff, 
Louise: The Effect of the Omission of Breakfast on the Physiologic Responses, Atti- 
tude, and Scholastic Attainment of Boys 12-14 Years of Age. J. Am. Dietet. A. 
30:7, 1954. 
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LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


Modern Languages 7. English Classics 


Effective Speech 







English for Foreigners 
Excitingly to Life 


In the classroom, Linguaphone has proved itself the 
ent help to teacher and pupil in the study 


anguages and English speech 


29 Modern Languages by Linguaphone 
Conversational Method 


Ww ! Linguaph« Met 1 our students learn 
‘ i by listening, associating, living with 
t T) t EAR and EYE, Lingua 
hone electrical record 1 texts vitalize the lan 
l i ate interest and aid memory 

Ss lerstand and speak it as naturally and | 
they © their native tongue Lingua 

phone Sets available i > languages are World | 


Large Collection of English Speech Recordings 
Now Available 
I phone ffers o1 f the t complete collec 
Pes f English Spe h recordi now available 


I t le En ! 1 American Phonetics. pre | 





William I Phel Archibald MacLeish ete 
aul rator vit nu ther ‘‘greats’’ of the 
literar world. Cireulai FREE on request 
Important New 
SPEECHPHONE METHOD 
Graded courses by Hazel P. Browt M.A ive the 
correct yuna rhythm and = intonatior f cultured 
American English An ideal aid in speech improve- 
ment to teacners professional people and American 


ind Foreign-born = students 


Send for FREE Booklets on Foreign Languages— 
English Speech — Speechphone 


Leaders for 50 Years in Language Techniques 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
104-09 RCA Building ae ae ae A 
















For A Finer 
Choir Year 


Choir robe _ illustrations 
samples America’s Finest 
Caps & Gowns. For in- 
formation about graduation 
caps and gowns, write for 
catalog A-121 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST 


CHICAGO 1, WL LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
228 WN. LaSalle St 1624 N. Cahuenga Bivd 


NEW YORK. 1,N.Y 
366 Fifth Ave 


Announcing .... ANEW 


§, 


ersona 7” 
Teacher Employment Agency 


NO REGISTRATION FEE 


WHITFIELD 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 





2523 East Beverly Road 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
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A Unique Instructional 


Service of the NEA 


, + 7 > . . 
Pur NEA’s services which are de- 


signed to help improve instruction 
are manifold. A constant program 
of instructional service is rendered 
thru the departments, committees, 
and various headquarters divisions. 

The Regional Instructional Con- 
ference held in Minneapolis, April 
12-15, brought together many of 
these resources of the NEA as well 
as those of school systems and uni- 
versities in the area. The sole pur- 
pose of this conference was to help 
the 600 delegates to provide better 
instruction for children in the class- 
rooms of the North-central states. 

Each delegate was hand-picked 
by a local or state association, by a 
school system, or by an NEA depart- 
ment. Seven states were involved in 
the conference—Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. 

The conference program con- 
sisted of discussion groups on topics 
cutting across all subjectmatter and 
school-level lines, presentation of 
pioneering instructional projects 
selected from the conference area, 
and addresses by outstanding edu- 
cational leaders. 

The conference was planned by 
an area committee chaired by Vin- 
cent J. Dodge, NEA executive-com- 
mittee member from the area. The 
local committee in charge was head- 
ed by Marian Kelley of the Minne- 
apolis schools. 

Following are comments from a 
few of the delegates: 

“I consider this convention one 
of the highlights of my life. I am 
paying all my own expenses from 
— estern Nebr aska. I would do 

again gladly . 

“How anyone can enjoy all the 
benefits of this conference without 
accepting the responsibility of both 
state and national membership is 
beyond me!” 

“It is wonderful to see the living 
power of the NEA. I shall be a life 
member as a result.” 

“I would like to see these confer- 
ences continue in all parts of the 
country.” 


—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant secre- 


tary for Professional Relations and 
coordinator of the conference. 



















for man 
CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Thousands of school classes have ‘‘struck it rich’’ 
with the winning Sunshine Plan to EARN MONEY 
for class activities, for equipment and many special 
projects. Sunshine offers the eesy way—the quick 
and friendly way to RAISE MONEY! 


Build Funds Easily Selling 
EXCLUSIVE 


Quality Christmas Cards 


The Nationally Famous Christmas 
Card Assortment is a_ beautiful 
box assortment that sells on 
sight. The striking values offered 
in these quality Sunshine Cards 
mean quick sales, BIG PROFITS 
for your class! 


Cards and § 
21 Envelopes 


Sunshine has many other exclusive items to spark 
your fund-raising campaign: Varied Christmas box 
assortments, Religious Cards, Gift Wraps, Every- 
day Cards, Stationery, etc. 


Start TODAY! Mail the coupon and we shall send 
you the ready-to-work details, with instructions on 


the Sunshine Fund Raising Plan and samples of 
Sunshine Cards on approval, 


NO RISK OR INVESTMENT 
SEND NO MONEY! 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc. 


Dept. NE-9 


Springfield 1, Mass. 





Health and Safety 
Education for all 
ages. Tested visual 
aids, pedagogically 
sound. Write for 
catalog. 


FILMS & 


TEACHING 
CHARACTER 


“The Choice Is Yours” Dramatic, true to 
life. Alcohol education at its best. 23 Min. $75.00. 

“Any Boy—U.S.A.” For Jr. High or Church; 
gripping, convincing. Color, $160.00; Black and 
White, $75.00. 

“Liquid Lore” Presents the 
importance of water and the menace 
of alcohol. Color, 20 Min. $85.00. 
Film circulars free on a 


SIGNAL PRESS fvansrc 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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International Understanding 


Fics and filmstrips bring the world 
into the classroom and visualize condi- 
tions behind the day’s headlines. Films 
in the following list, which was com- 
piled by Wendell Williams, Audio- 
visual Center, Indiana University, are 
available from rental libraries and from 
distributors indicated by numbers in 
brackets. All films are sound, black 
and white unless otherwise specified. 

Life in other lands: Tina, a Girl of 
Mexico. 17 min. color. Daily life of a 
12-year-old and her family. [1] Gr. 5-9. 
Peoples of the Soviet Union. 39 min. 
Rev. 1953. Racial and cultural groups. 
[7] Gr. 7-12, adult. 

US foreign aid thru ERP: 50 films 
such as Europe Looks Ahead. 20 min. 
Adventure in Sardinia. 20 min. Malaria 
control. Jungle That Was. 20 min. 
French Africa. Handicraft Town. 11 
min. Italy. [2] All Gr. 8-12, adult. 


Trade vs. aid: Stuff for Stuff. 11 min. 
World trade and tariffs. [3] Gr. 7-12, 
adult. World Trade for Better Living. 
17 min. [4] Gr. 7-12. 

World problems and work of UN 
agencies—films: United Nations in 
Korea. 30 min. Documents conflict, 
background, and human and political 
consequences. [5] Gr. 7-12, adult. World 
Without End. 45 min. UN interpreta- 
tion of “love your neighbor” illustrated 
by work in Mexico and Thailand on 
health, social, and economic problems. 
[6] Gr. 10-12, adult. Over 20 other films 
on UN philosophy and work of spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Demands for independence: Chal- 
lenge in Nigeria. 21 min. British ready- 
ing Nigeria for selfgovernment. [9] Gr. 
10-12, adult. Moroccan Outpost. 18 
min. Is Morocco ready for independ- 
ence? [7] Gr. 10-12, adult. (Also other 
18- and 25-min. March of Time films 
on conditions in many lands.) 


Local action: World Affairs Are 
Your Affairs. 26 min. Work of Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs to stim- 
ulate local interest. [4] Gr. 10-12, adult. 


Distributors: {1] Frith Films, 1816 N. 
Highland, Hollywood 28, Calif. [2] US 
Foreign Operations Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. [3] International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. [4] 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. [5] Brandon 
Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
[6] UN Dept of Public Information, New 
York City. [7] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. [8] Library 
Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
[9] British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 
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Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 





Watch a passenger train flash by and you are secing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 






Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train’s bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 


3g EE 


Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 





A) 


Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer's hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomo- 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 





Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest- 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 





mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13, 
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COMPLETELY NEWT 





American Seating 
High-School Desk No.445 


MODERN STYLING 
GREATEST STUDENT COMFORT 
STEEL PYLON CONSTRUCTION 


Developed through 
extensive research to meet 
the needs of Junior-Senior 
high-school students. 
Embodies suggestions of 
educators, architects, 
designers. Cradleform seat, 
for comfortable, dynamic 
posture, rotates on silent 
nylon bearings—allowing 
ingress and egress in one 
natural motion. Adequate, 
sloped working surface. 
Generous leg, knee, body 
room. Visible, handy book 
space. Height range for 
7th through 12th grades. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Write for No. 445 Folder 
fully describing the design, 
construction and adaptability 
of this brand-new and modern 
unit. Dept 7 


f, . Se 77, lo 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 











MAYLINE 





Mayline Products 
are Unbeatable 


for 


METAL EDGE DRAWING BOARD 





Write for School 


MAYLINE 


The prices on Mayline furniture 
and equipment will please you 


— and help your budget too! 


Catalog S-1. 





C-7703-B DRAWING TABLE 





Quality and Price 


INITAVW 





C-77u2 DRAFTING TABLE 


hog 


Symbol of Superiority 





MAYIINE 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


523 No. Commerce St. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


MAYLINE 











| For the beginning teacher N 


Venture Off the 
Highway 


Welcome, new teacher! We're 
glad to have you with us. 

We know that you have studied 
and planned carefully for this first 
year of teaching. And we hope it 
will be completely successful. To 
help you make it so, we will pass 
along to you each month in this 
column some helpful hints from 


experienced teachers. 


Tourists who travel only along 
the main highways miss much of 
beauty. Likewise, pupils who are 
down the _ hard-surface 
road of the “Textbook Highway” 
have their learnings confined to 
narrow limits, with little opportu- 
nity for abundant, creative school 
living. A good teacher will help 
them explore the byroads and little 
winding trails. 

Children learn about their world 
thru all the senses. Theretore, let 


led only 
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us provide a school environment 
which will capitalize on this multi- 
sensory awareness. 

Teach children to see: the growth 
of a bulb, the gauzy wings of the 
dragonfly, the attraction of magnets 
for iron. 

Teach them to hear: the mellow 
notes of a thrush’s song, the music 
in a storm, the sputter of a riveting 
machine. 

Teach them to feel: the softness 
of the rabbit’s fur, the grittiness of 
sand, the heat of friction. 

Teach them to taste: vegetables 
from their own garden, tea made 
from sassafras found in the woods, 
the sweetness of honey. 

Teach them to smell: the fudge 
they are making for a party, wood 
smoke, mint. 

Provide a variety of materials. 
Give time to explore, to experi- 
ment, to question, to discuss, to 
solve problems. Enrich interests 
with pictures, films, exhibits, trips, 
reading materials, and relics. Be 
alert to guide the use of these for 
maximum learning experiences. 

With such an environment—be- 
yond the walls of the classroom out 


into the world—you will avoid that 
frantic feeling of “What shall I do 
next?” What is more, you will find 
teaching a stimulating career. 
—ANNIE MAE MURRAY, director of 
kindergarten, East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina. 


NEA OFFICERS, 1954-55 


Waurine Walker, president, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin. 

William G. Carr, executive secretary, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
B.C. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer, 1927 
S. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Vicepresidents 


John Lester Buford, first vicepresi- 
dent, supt of schools, Mount Vernon, 
I}l. 

Don M. Dafoe, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Juneau, Alaska. 

Jack H. Caum, Colwyck School, 
Landers Lane, New Castle, Del. 

Elizabeth Griffith, 1803 Biltmore St., 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Harry F. Frank, 527 Valley View Rd., 
‘Towson, Md. 


[Continued on page 380] 
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CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS 


A PROGRAM OF RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 
FOR 
CHILDREN OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 


bv 


Ruth Evans and Emma Battis 


Book and accompanying record albums to aid the 
teacher in meeting the needs, satisfying the interests, 
and challenging the abilities of children in performing 
rhythmic activities. Each activity is covered by a com- 
plete music score as well as reference to the record which 
may be used with it. 

CONTENTS 

PART I. Rhythmic Activity in Childhood Education: 
The values of rhythmic activity. Individual response to 
rhythm. Group response to rhythm. The scope and 
sequence of childhood rhythms. Teaching suggestions. 
PART II. Suggested Teaching Materials: Fundamental 
rhythms. Animal rhythms. Play rhythms and_ stunts. 
Character rhythms. Dance steps and rhythms. Move- 
ment in time and space. Ball bouncing and rope jumping. 
Singing games, Nursery rhymes. Dances for children. 
Glossary of terms. Index. 


SPIRAL BOUND 











$4.00 


RECORD ALBUMS 


Arranged and Recorded by RUTH EVANS 
78 RPM—UNBREAKABLE 
(including 2 NEW albums—Series IX and X) 


Directions for use appear on the inside covers 
of the albums 


SERIES I. Fundamental Rhythms; Animal and 
Toy Rhythms; Play and Character Rhythms. 
SERIES II. Rhythm Combinations; Bouncing 
Balls; Jumping Rope; Interpretive and Dance 
Rhythms. 

SERIES III. Metries; Fundamental Rhythms; 
Basic Dance Steps; Basic Movement; Phrasing. 
SERIES IV. Dances for Children of All Grades. 
SERIES V. Animal and Character Rhythms; Ball 
Bouncing and Tumbling Rhythms; Play and Dance 
Rhythms. 

SERIES VI. Simple Social Dances. 

SERIES VII. Nursery Rhymes; Singing Games. 
SERIES VIII. Dances for Intermediate Age 
Groups. 

SERIES IX. Animal Rhythms; Play Rhythms and 
Stunts; Character Rhythms; Dance Steps and 
Rhythms; Movement in Time and Space. 
SERIES X. Dances for Children. 





PRICE $5.50 PRICE $6.10 
plus postage plus postage 
for each series, Schools for each series, 
and Colleges Individuals 
(Tax exempt) (Tax included) 


ORDER BY MAIL FROM 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, INC., publishers 
280 Mapison AVENUE New York 16, N. Y. 
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1905 - 1955 


50 years of 
educational 
publishing 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Here are modern tests and textbooks that reflect 
our half century of experience in working with 
educators to meet the changing needs of Amer- 
ica’s schools— 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY 
TESTS: New Edition 


These are direct descendents of the first group 
tests of general intelligence to be published for 
school use. This series yields reliable results, 
and saves time in both administration and 
scoring. Forms cover elementary school, and 
high school and college levels. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 con- 
tinues a series that has been the standard in 
achievement measurement for over thirty years. 
National norms are based on testing more 
than 360,000 pupils. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


This widely and successfully used series by 
Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, and Lankford 
builds children’s confidence in their own ability 
and encourages them to think problems out 
for themselves. Arithmetic and mathematic 
materials have always concerned us—one of 
the first four books we published in 1905 was 
an arithmetic text for the Philippines, and 
many popular books with Dr. John R. Clark 
as co-author have been on our list for 35 years. 


Today World Book Company’s authors and 
editors are continuing to build new publications 
—textbooks, standard tests, professional books 
for teachers—to serve you and your pupils in 
the years to come. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-on-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Chicago + Boston « Atlanta + Dallas + San Francisco 
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THIS STUNNING BOX 
OF 21 XMAS CARDS 


FOR ONLY 


-* 


Ves, this new 21-card assortment is 
really yours for only Ic, just to prove how eas- 
ily a little spare time can earn you $50.00 in 
cash! Just see these pretty Xmas Greeting 
Cards—and you'll want to start showing them 
to friends and neighbors. You make up to 
50c profit per box. Make extra profits with 
complete selection of Name-Imprinted Xmas 
Cards, Gift Wrappings, Personal Stationery, 
All-Occasion Cards—as low as $1.00 per box. 


Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 


Just send postcard and ask for the Ic box. 
Send no money. We will send the illustrated 
21-card box, for which you will owe us Ic. 
We'll also include additional assortments ON 
APPROVAL, plus Money-Making Plan and 
FREE Personalized Samples. Hurry! We have 
only a small quota of 1c boxes. Write postcard to 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 


567 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


FUNCTIONAL 


Gamous HUBBELL 


FILE CHEST 


Find your valuable pa instantly! 
Ne. 501 Beautiful, finest quality furniture . . . 
18th Century Design a used as en ee g 
28" Wi b Vv." 1 Vv." NO home complete without one, ern 
ee SE Ta See TOK” wide and 18th Century shown. Many other 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG = designs and finishes. 


| H. L. HUBBELL MANUFACTURING CO. 

! DEPT. NE-94, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 

| PLEASE SEND LITERATURE ON CHESTS AND OTHER ITEMS. 
1 

| NAME 

! 

i 

1 


A OO ed : — 





es 


[Continued from page 378] 
Edmund K. Fanning, 54 Cushing 


Ave., Brockton, Mass. 


Amy Rose Shane, 3214 Bellefontaine 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. Otto Oakes, 
North Platte, Nebr. 

Mabel McKelvey, 164 Pine St., Ber- 
lin, N. H. 

Clory B. Tafoya, El Rito, N. Mex. 

Gibb Madsen, president, Utah Edu- 
cation Assn, 3243 Elgin Dr., Salt Lake 
City. 

J. Rupert Picott, executive secretary, 
Virginia Teachers Assn, Clay Street at 
Fourth, Richmond. 


supt of schools, 


Executive Committee 
Waurine Walker, president, NEA. 
William A. Early, junior pastpresi- 

dent, 208 Bull St., Savannah, Ga. 

John Lester Buford, first vicepresi- 
dent. 

A. C. Flora, chairman, Board of 
Prustees, 1511 Hagood Ave., Columbia, 
Ss. Cc. 

Gertrude E. McComb, treasurer. 

Lois Carter, 140 N. Dean St., Apt. 3, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Jessie Cunningham, 19 Walnut Ave., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Vincent Dodge, 1418 
South, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Lyman V. Ginger, director of train- 
ing school, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Velma Linford, 1503 Rainbow, Apt. 
2, Laramie, Wyo. 

H. C. Roberson, 
Lima, Ohio. 


Tenth Ave. 


1819 W. High, 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. Flora, chairman 

Waurine Walker, president, NEA. 

F. L. Schlagle, secretary, 
schools, Kansas City 16, Kans. 

Corma Mowrey, director of profes- 
sional services, West Virginia Educa- 
tion Assn, 2012 Quarrier St., Charles- 
ton | 

J. Cloyd Miller, president, New Mex- 
ico Western College, Silver City 


DEPARTMENT AND 
COMMISSIGN OFFICERS 


Classroom Teachers 
President: \Lu- 


supt of 


cille Carroli, 
Wooster  High- 
school, Wooster, 


Ohio. 

V ice president: 
Richard C. Mill- 
house, Las Vegas 
Union High. 
school, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Secretary: Elizabeth A. Yank, Marys- 
ville Elementary School, Marysville, 
Calif. 

Southeastern regional director: Mrs. 















Valuable PROJECTS for class- 
work in Arts and Crafts are 
available Free of charge: 
Ceramics Without A_ Kiln, 
How To Make Molds, Wire- 
craft, Feltcraft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
Etching, Glass Etching, Cast- 
ing with Liquid Plastics, Wax- 
craft, How to Imbed Biological 
Specimens, and many others 

Write for details. Please men- 

tion school name. 


PLASTICAST CO., Dept. 21 
P. O. Box 987, Palo Alto, Calif. 








FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to help enrich 
and vitalize your teaching are listed in 
the NEW, 1954 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 


— Easy to Use — 


Available for $6.00 on 30 days’ approval 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. NJ Randolph, Wis. 





= versatile of Art Media 


CREATIVE 
EXPRESSION 
with CRAYONS 


By Elise Reid Boylston 


At your finger tips—a 
source of new, stimulat- 
ing, interesting ideas 
using CRAYONS. 


With its sound, creative 


Price $3.95 art approach this new 
Postpaid. book helps you: 


@ introduce art ideas to pupils 
@ build and hold their interest 
@ guide and encourage them in art work 


Check These Features 


@ Written by a teacher of long experience 
in classroom teaching of art. 

@ Describes and illustrates many methods of 
using crayons. 

@ Emphasis throughout is on creative work 
by pupils and developing creative leader- 
ship for the teacher. 

@ Many illustrations of crayon drawings—at 
different grade levels. 

@ Written to give teachers ideas to use in 
their daily classes. 

19 Chapters—over 100 illustrations. 6 in full 

color. 100 pages, size 7 x 10. 

Order copies today—from your dealer or direct. 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers | 

849 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. | 

Send _... copies of CREATIVE EXPRESSION | 
WITH CRAYONS at $3.95 postpaid. | 

C) Payment enclosed. 

[] Send bill payable in 30 days. | 


BE An ors dees acals cand sbi eee 6 Saeeeen ee 
I sss o dak ohh Veer s Selpd de Oke ween | 
Be Fick scab bacense Saker DE. sc cenused | 
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Palmer Petteway, Roosevelt School, 
Pampa, Fla. 

South-central regional director: 
Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves High- 
school, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


President: Ruth 
Abernathy, Uni- 
versity of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

President-elect: 
Ray O. Duncan, 
West Virginia 
University, Mor- 
gantown. 

Vicepresident 
for Health Edu- 
cation: Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, public 
schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vicepresident for Physical Educa- 
tion: Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Vicepresident for Recreation Educa- 
tion: W. H. Orion, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, San Francisco. 


Higher Education 


President: John R. Emens, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Vicepresident: B. Lamar Johnson, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


New members of executive com- 
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mittee: Paul C. Reinert, St. Louis Uni- 
versitv; Robert G. Bone, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; Dorothea Wyatt, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Educational Policies Commission 


Chairman: William Jansen, superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City. 

Vicechairman: L. D. Haskew, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 

New member of steering committee: 
Alice Latta, East Junior Highschool, 
Boise, Idaho. 


It’s a Date 





Sept. 15-17: Ninth Natl Conference on 
Citizenship, NEA and US Dept of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 1-2: Ninth Nath Conference of 
County and Rural Area Supts, Dept of 
Rural Education, NEA, in cooperation 
with US Office of Education, Washington, 
D. ¢ 

Oct. 4: Rural School Charter Day, NEA 
Dept of Rural Education. 

Oct. 4-6: Natl Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation, Dept of Rural Education, NEA, 
with the cooperation of ‘the US Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 14-16: Regional conference, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, Biological Station, 
University of Oklahoma, Lake Texoma. 


Oct. 17-24: United Nations Week, NEA 
thru its Committee on Internatl Relations 
and American Assn for the United Nations. 

Nov. 5-6: Southeastern regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Nash 
ville. 

Nov. 7-13: American Education Week. 
Theme: “Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility.” 

Nov. 10-13: Regional convention, Inter- 
natl Council for Exceptional Children, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nov. 25-27: Annual meeting, Natl Coun 
cil for the Social Studies, Indianapolis. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA Headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention— July 3-8, Chi 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 7-13 
‘Good Schools Are Your Responsibility.” 

NEA Membership, May 31, 1954: 561, 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-61, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 271-342. 

Centennial Action Program _ goals: 


Handbook, page 13. 


World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: Information 
free from NEA; see Handbook, pages 383- 
389. 


under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 


SAVINGS up to 30% 


on Auto Insurance 


below manual 


(A Capital Stock Company. . 


(GoveRNMENT [-MPLOYEES Tn MULE Company 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


C) Single 
CS re () Married (No. of Children............ 
sevestbiapugnainedinabubemeinnes i iiccnecsccnecteichtontinnen 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [ Yes [J No 
3. Estimated:mileage during next year?..............000.. My present insurance expires...... | eee AES 


4. Please send......., Riccndtbaveneed rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 096 


' WHY PAY MORE?... MAIL TODAY 


Dinantcenancnanenanaenapanedn db ebebaanenéenenenanendsdnenahepenes Geenendnanasabane> —_——_ae me eee eS ee 


Government Empvovees Grsurance ompanys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% 


rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


. Not Affiliated with the U. S. Govt.) 
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Write today if you'd like a sample 


of the teaching aids—prepared reg- 
ularly for the thousands of teachers 
who use TIME in class. 


This year’s schedule of these sup- 
plementary teaching materials (to 
give you an idea of their range and 
use) includes a Summer Review 
Outline and Quiz.. 


largements and charts... 


. color map en- 
monthly 
news quizzes ... the annual Cur- 
rent Affairs Contest—stimulating, 
varied material designed to help 
the teacher whet a student’s appe- 


tite for current affairs. 


This offer entails no obligation on 
your part. To secure your sample 
TIME teaching aid, write: 


TIME Education Director 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, New York 


Citizenship 


M ost of our booklists this year will come 
to THe JourNAL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Committee 
Chairman Louise Galloway, supervisor of 
school libraries, Kentucky State Education 
Department; Mildred L. Batchelder of the 
ALA; and Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list was selected by a 
committee from the Long Beach [Califor- 
nia] Public School Libraries and Long 
Beach Public Library, with Ivadene 
Mearkle as chairman; Madie Holty; Clara 
Josselyn; Marjorie Ray; Helen Fuller, 
supervisor of the Children’s Department 
of the Long Beach Public Library; and 
Lois Fannin, supervisor of Library Service, 
Long Beach Public Schools. 


General 
American Citizens Handbook, Joy E. 
Morgan, ed. Material on heroes and 
heroines of American democracy, docu- 
ments and speeches on our government, 
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with the tri-purpose 


AVR RATEOMETER 


for classroom, clinic, home study 









This sturdy reading accelerator noiselessly 
guides a reader at any selected rate in words 
per minute. Research on accelerator training 
with all age and grade levels has shown 
that readers with adequate word recognition 
can increase reading rate and comprehension 
simultaneously, sometimes as high as 300%. 
The Rateometer needs no special hoiders or 
guides for use with pages, magazines or 
books. Portable—size 82” x 4” x 412”, 
weight less than 212 pounds. Built-in direct- 
reading rate calculator is simple enough for 
a child to use. Simple push-pull adjustment 
for book thickness. Fully guaranteed. 


$35.00 


prepaid on cash orders. 


Flash- 


















Complete with menual 
and carry-case carton 


Postaae 


Other AVR aids: Eye-Span Trainer, 
Tachment for projectors, Eye-Analyzer. 









Send orders and inquiries to Dept NY 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 
531 S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5, Ill. 









and information on the UN. 1951. 607p. 
$2. [8] Gr. 9-12, teacher background. 

Educating for American Citizenship, 
32d yearbook of American Association of 
School Administrators. Educational | prac- 
tices which develop better citizens. 1954. 
615p. $5. [2] Teacher background. 


Local 

Anyone for Cub Scouts? by Gregor Fel- 
sen, illus. by Paul Galdone. Scotty changes 
gang groups into civic-minded cub scouts. 
1954. 150p. $2.25. [12] Gr. 3-5. 

Curious Missie by Virginia Sorensen, 
illus. by Marilyn Miller. Missie is chosen 
to tell the county commissioners how 
much the children need a 
1953. 208p. $2.75. [4] Gr. 5-8. 

I Know a City by Katherine B. Shippen, 
illus. by Robin King. This history of N. Y. 
City’s physical and cultural facilities 
should kindle an interest in local com- 
munities. 1954. 192p. $2.75. [13] Gr. 6-9. 

Living in Our Communities: Civics for 
Young Citizens, by Edward A. Krug and I. 
James Quillen. Presents preparation for 
active participation in all phases of govern- 
ment. 1954. 522p. $3.52. [ll] Gr. 9-12, 
teacher background. 


bookmobile. 


National 

Magruder’s American Government, 1954 
by Frank Abbott Magruder, rev. by Wil- 
liam A. McClenaghan. Basic work brought 
uptodate. 1954. 797p. $3.60. 37th ed. [1] 
Gr. 9-up, teacher background. 

Our Independence and the Constitution 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, illus. by 











Robert Doremus. How two great docu- 
ments have affected the lives of Americans. 
1950. 188p. $1.50. [9] Gr. 4-9. 

The River Road; a Story of Abraham 
Lincoln by Meridel LeSueur, illus. by 
Aldren A. Watson. How our American way 
of life molded the character of Lincoln. 
1954. 175p. $2.50. [6] Gr. 6-9. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Fighting Patriot 
by Clara Ingram Judson, illus. by Lorence 
F. Bjorklund. Emphasizes Roosevelt's 
interest in law and government and _ his 
contributions to our country. 1953. 218p. 


$3.50. [14] Gr. 5-up. 
Global 
Big World and the Little House by 
Ruth Krauss, illus. by Mare Simont. A 


picture story of the home in relation to the 
world. 1949. 42p. $2. [10] Gr. K-4. 

Citizens of the World by Stringfellow 
Barr. Suggests a TVA, under the 
UN. to help the poor and needy of the 
world and to combat 1952. 
285p. $3. [3] Gr. 9-up. 

The Pool of Knowledge: How the 
United Nations Share Their Skills by 
Katherine B. Shippen. Concrete examples 
of UN cooperation thru their Technical 
Assistance Program. 1954. 148p. $2.50 [5] 
Gr. 9-12. 

Top of the Mountain by Ruth Adams 
Knight. An American boy finds out how 
the Swiss have kept their country free and 
peaceful many 1953. 222p. 
[3] Gr. 6-9. 

Twelve Citizens of the World: A Book 
of Biographies by Leonard Kenworthy, 
illus. by W. Sharp. Includes such men as 
Bunche, Gandhi, and 1953. 
286p. $3.50. [3] Gr. 9-up. 

UN: Today and Tomorrow by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and William DeWitt. Contains 
history of the UN and its functions, a tour 
of the site, handling of debates, and basic 
documents. 1953. 2356p. $3. [5] Gr. 9-up, 
teacher background. 


List of Publishers 


[1] Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8. 

[2] American Assn of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
dD. G. 

[3] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[4] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[5] Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New 
York 16. 

[6] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[7] J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5. 

[8] Natl Education Assn, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

[9] Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

[10] Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 
St., New York 21. 

[11] Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11. 

[12] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Ave., New York 17. 

[13] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

[14] Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 
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¥ ov can obtain from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 


Audio-Visual Materials and Publica- 
tions. Bibliography of audio-visual ma- 
terials and publications from various 
NEA areas. Mimeo. 6p. Free. Dept 
Audio-visual Instruction, NEA. 


Children in Focus, Their Health and 
Activity. 1954 yearbook, American Assn 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 288 p. $3.50. Materials for 
Teaching Dance: Vol. 1, Modern Dance 
and Children’s Dances, Margaret Er- 
langer, coordinator. 1953. 53p. $1. Vol. 
2, Folk, Square, and Social Dance. 
1953. 40p. $1. AAHPER, NEA. 


Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning. 1954 yearbook, Assn for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 307p. $3.75. ASCD, NEA. 


Encouraging Future Scientists: Ma- 
terials and Services Available in 1954- 
55, 1954. 18p. 50¢. Encouraging Future 
Scientists: Student Projects. 1954. 18p. 
50¢. Careers in Science Teaching. 1954 
I8p. Free in limited quantities. Above 
publications prepared by Future Scien- 





to turn every classroom 
into a visual aid room... 


NOW—LUXOUT Light Control draperies give you just 
the amount of light you need... when you need it... from 


soft light to complete. darkness! 


The classroom above—in the Whitefish Bay, Richards 
School, Milwaukee, Wisc. —is even more attractive because 
of the added beauty of LUXOUT draperies. When it's 


movie time, drapes are quickly and easily drawn to Ht ae Ta 
darken the room. | 
These lovely LUXOUT draperies give you many years : | 
of good service because seams are welded...no seams ‘eso 
to break loose, no stitching to pop out! | pictures. 
THERE'S A LUXOUT LIGHT CONTROL DRAPERY FOR j Name.......... 
YOUR BUDGET! | School. ........ 
Consult your LUXOUT distributor or write to: : oa aevede 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS foe eee a ee eee es ce a ae 


DEPT. G-3 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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If You Are a Classroom Teacher... 


tists of America Foundation. Order 
from Natl Science Teachers Assn, NEA. 


Guide to Teaching About the 
United Nations and World Affairs 
prepared by Eva M. Dratz in coopera- 
tion with the American Assn for the 
United Nations and the NEA. 1953. 
32p. 10¢. Order from NEA, or AAUN, 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


Skills in Social Studies. 24th year- 
book, Natl Council for the Social 
Studies. 1953. 282p. Paper, $3; cloth, 
$3.50. A Teachers Guide to World 
Trade by Sylvia Stone, Julian C. Ald- 
rich, et al. 1953. 132p. $1. NCSS, NEA. 


The National Elementary Principal. 
Magazine of the Dept of Elementary 
School Principals. Conferences—Indi- 
vidual and Group, Feb. 1954. 48p. 60¢. 
Effective Written Communication, Apr. 
1954. 48p. 60¢. Science for Today’s 
Children. 32nd yearbook, DESP. 1953. 
3llp. $3. DESP, NEA. 

The Prisoner. Fire-safety play for in- 
termediate and junior-high grades. 
1953. 20p. 15¢. Checklist of Safety and 
Safety Education in Your School. 1953. 


SEND FOR 
FREE 


@ United States Steel distributes 
16mm sound motion pictures which 
tell in an educational as well as an 
entertaining way the story of steel, 
its manufacture and uses. These films 
are available without charge. For 
complete listing of these motion pic- 
tures, just complete and return the 
coupon below. Your catalog will be 
sent to you immediately. 


FILM CATALOG 


United States Steel Corporation 
Motion Picture and Visual Aid Section 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me your catalog on free educational motion 


48p. 50¢. They Found a Way. Safety 
education programs in the elementary 
schools. 1953. 32p. 35¢. Safety Commis 
sion, NEA. 


What Research Says to the Teacher. 
Series of pamphlets on use of re- 
search in the classroom, sponsored by 
Classroom ‘Teachers and American 
Educational Research Assn [NEA de- 
partments]. 1. Teaching Reading by 
Arthur I. Gates. 1953. 33p. 25¢. 2. 
Teaching Arithmetic by R. L. Morton. 
1953. 33p. 25¢. 3. Teaching Spelling by 
Ernest Horn. 1954. 32p. 25¢. 4. Teach- 
ing Handwriting by Frank N. Freeman. 
1954.. 33p. 25¢. NEA. 


My Summer Activities. Worksheet 
for reflecting pupils’ summer experi- 
ences. For individual use and class dis- 
cussion. Reprint, NEA JOURNAL center- 
spread, May 1953. Single copies free 
to teachers. 50 for Sl. No orders [fex- 
cept for single copies] accepted for less 
than $l. NEA. Tornado! Suggestions 
for selfprotection if a tornado strikes. 
Reprint, NEA Journar, April 1954. 
100 copies free. Additional copies 100 
for $2. NEA. No quantity discounts on 
above reprints. 


National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Journals: The Mathe- 
matics Student Journal. For secondary 


MOTION PICTURES 


now available to you without rental charge 


* 
&~ 
g 







rcereee* 


school students 
in groups of 5 copies or 


single address: at the rate 


copy per year; o1 L5¢ per 


semester. The 


For elementary schools. Quarterly. 


dividuals, $1.50; 


Quarterly. 
more to a 


Arithmetic 


institutions, 


Sold only [Canada 10¢ 


tries 25¢ additional]. 


additional: 


NCTM, 


of 20¢ per 


copy per 
Teacher. . 32nd 
In School Administrators. 
$2.50 AASA, NEA. 


vearbook, American Assn 








voks, Games, Gif 


Several! $1.00 Boxes ON APPROV 
Puro Greetings, 28)! Locust, Dept. 4139 


Tachistoscopic 
Training 
that is 









Superb Satin Velour & Metallic 
MAKE j Show Rich New Cards never before 


offered. Amazing Value! Gets 
Extra Orders FAST! Pays up to 100%, 
MONEY Profit. Big Line. FREE Samples of “30 

Gorgeous Christmas Cards with Name 


FAST 650 for $1.50 up. Stationery, N 
Kiddie ; 


L, St. Louis 3, Me 


which there is a charge, 


room materials, see 
for September 1953, page 364, 
October 1953, page 444. 
[Next month: Materials for the 
administrator or supervisor.) 


Teacher faces the class—watches 


1954. 615p. 


foreign coun- 


NEA. 


Educating for American Citizenship. 


of 
$5. 


Quantity discounts on all items for 
unless other- 
wise indicated. For lists of other class- 
the NEA JouRNAL 


and 


the 


response of each student, while know- 
ing at all times what is being shown. 


ECONOMICAL 


You get lowest cost per projection, 
you’ are 
that’s based on years of res 
educators 


om te Wee neree seems 
AMYAMOD ABA BNOLBARM 





Tachistoslide from 
Basic Forms series. 





Hand Screener in use 
blocking off part of 
half-circle. 


384 


when 
service 
arch by leading 


using the tachistoseopic 


A Keystone Tachistoslide®—that serves many 


vears without deterioration—has as many as 40 
exposures. 


And this number is multiplied many 


times by use of the Keystone Hand Screener. 


You can’t afford to aecept a tachistoscope as 


a gift if its projection cost is high. To make a real 


saving on equipment, buy for low-over-alt cost. 


3,000 schools and colleges have found the 


KEYSTONE 


Tachistoscopic Service 


—Complete, Adaptable to all of their teaching 


needs, and Economical as well. 


Write us for demonstration by an experienced 


Keystone representative. It costs you nothing, 


and does not obligate you. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Penna. 


Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


Meadville, 

















school to 


hardly wait for 
start ... seems to me the summers were 
much shorter when I was a child .. .” 


“T can 


GEORGE LICHTY IN WASHINGTON POST 


PERMISS N CHICAG SUN-TIMES SYNDICATE 


September Song 
We've visited the park and z0o 
Ind picnicked at the beach, 
And in the house, our breakables 
Are put up out of reach. 
There’s not a single idea left 
Within my weary brain 
Of how to entertain the kids 
In case it threatens rain. 
Ah! Soon I'll get my well-earned rest 
From little notsy creatures 
And herd them off to school once more 
To more patient souls—their teachers. | 


—ZAIDA D. CHIDESTER, Port Huron, 
Mich. 
Oh, Well—Just Skip It!— 


Two local papers reported as fol- 
lows about the showing of the NEA- 
state association movie, “Skippy and 
the Three Rs,” at our school this 
spring: 

1. ‘““The Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion will sponsor a movie, Skipping 
the Three Rs.” 

“Following refreshments, a 
movie, Skipping thru the Three Rs 
will be shown.” 

—HARRY B. GORTON, principal, 
Spring City|Pa.| Elementary School. 





Johnny Comes Clean 
A Los ANGELEs teacher training 
her class in the use of proverbs 
said, “Cleanliness is next to—what?” 
A little boy exclaimed feelingly, 
“Impossible!” 
—Superintendent’s Bulletin. 
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